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BARON RICASOLI’S NOVELTIES. 


YHE new Italian Minister has gone somewhat out of his way to 
perplex a question which was already not without its embar- 


Baron Ricasoli absolutely extinguishes treaties ; he destroys all 
respect for them. His doctrine would eject them from European 
diplomacy, indeed would leave that diplomacy little todo, for inces- 


sant warfare would be the inevitable consequence of his principles. 


SEN DYE: EB rassments. He, embodying in this respect the feelings of his own | No conqueror would stay his arm out of regard to covenants to be 
‘a Trollope, 9 tellow-subjects, and also those of the Venetians themselves, desires | sanctioned by treaty ; for what would be the value of a treaty, if every 
rated. al a to consolidate the new kingdom of Italy by the addition of the im- power which, whether rightly or wrongly, should think itself incon- 

"| portant province of Venetia. The feeling of a great portion of | yenienced by one, were at liberty to declare that it would respect the 
ee Europe is in unison with his wish ; and there can be little question treaty only so long as it was compelled ? Such a course would throw 
mat . but that it will eventually be attained. If anything can endanger back all Europe into barbarism ; no one would know to what to trust, 
CIETY = such a result, it will be the language of threatening bravado which except pure strength and perpetual armament. 


teshegge Bi, he has permitted himself on the subject, even while the pear, by his But, replies the Baron, Italy has a clear title to Venetia; we 


yest season ; 


old for five 








_ own confession, is not yet ripe. 


“The Government of the King,” said Baron Ricasoli on the 1st of July, *‘ sees 


demand the cession of that province in the name of right; it isa 


part of Italy, and it is ours. This argument is wholly beside 


d Tourists. B national territory to be defended and to be recovered. It sees Rome; it sees | the point. What Italy and Baron Ricasoli think about Venetia 
Wy Venice. Both on the Eternal City and on the Queen of the Adriatic it causes | i. not the question; it furnishes no justification of his language. 
oat peace RC eco Anping cai ccrayegenadbene eatin er Me Austria possesses Venetia by the solemn award of all Eur t the 
~The Government understands the heavy duty which is imposed upon it; it is I y She solemn award OF & urope at the 

8. resolved to accomplish it, and by the grace of God it will accomplish it. The Congress of Vienna. The goodness or badness of the Baron’s reasons 

This Deg. PEETe™: Which is preparing and witch wil rine up a6 tts proper time will open the | for desiring to acquire Venetia—for “recover” is here an absolutely 

r WORK a pond to Venice. false word—has nothing to do with the question whether he is war- 

ie = so Tihese are very remarkable words, both from their clearness and | ranted in giving notice that Italy will direct all her efforts to take it 

OWER, ; their import. We do not believe that any such bs 5 a asad spoken away from Austria. Every power that desires territory is apt to 
© in modern Europe by the Prime Minister of any cotntry. They | think its reasons good. The question is, whether any state is at 

have a savour which is derived from the Italian soil, for they remind liberty—without destroying all respect for covenants and reducing 

eee us of the tone and temper which characterized the Roman masters of Europe under the rule of might—to announce that it will violate, as 
ro: the world. They are a plain and outspoken declaration of conquest, | soon as it has the means, any provision of a treaty which militates 
= made in a time of complete peace, and without provocation, against a | against its wishes and its views. This is the new principle which the 

e. iM neighbouring state ; and, unquestionably, they give a clear right to language of Baron Ricasoli seems to aim at establishing universally ; 

rsonage,” | that state, if unexplained and unretracted, to declare that war which | he rests the right to conquer on the lust of every ambitious state ; 


the orator announces as impending, but, for reasons of policy, abstains 
at present from beginning. ‘‘ You possess territory which is ours,” says 
the Baron, “and we mean to take it from you at the very first oppor- 


for it is impossible to found a claim to dominions belonging to 
another power on a regard for the feelings of Italy, even supposing 


them to be natural, without laying down a rule and establishing a 


con 4 Rio 4 ° . x . . ‘ £3 a ° . oss . 

. tunity. We give you notice to quit, and we will enforce that notice precedent, of which any other country has an equal right to avail itself. 
° ¢ ® ~ P P: xs 4 

ma haoee as soon as our strength is equal to the task. If each nation is to be the sole judge of its right to annex or conquer, 

itertaining This is a very novel proceeding indeed. How peace and friendly | there is an end of international law and of the rights of nations, 


ceived and 


relations could be preserved between the powers of the world, if it 


and Europe becomes an aggregate of conflicting and competing forces, 


wealth should come into general use, is more than any man can tell. Most | unrestrained by rule or principle ; and that she should be swallowed 
mse. We wars end in a transfer of territory from one side to the other ; and most | up by the strongest is the necessary conclusion to which she is brought 
defeated belligerents hope to retrieve on a future day the losses which | by the logic and the proceedings of Baron Ricasoli. The same doc- 
a treaty of peace has extorted. What faith could be placed in treaties, | trine which annuls the treaties of Vienna for Italy, annuls them also 
at alive what security could be obtained for their stipulations, except the utter | for France. A better right of “recovering” can be and is pleaded 
annihilation of one’s adversary’s strength, if on the morrow the beaten | for France by M. Thiers, amidst the applause of the whole nation ; 
ban the foe were to imitate the precedent set by the Baron, and declare that | and even Rome and Italy herself are exposed to the danger of slip- 
r M.D., 


ind fully 
| desirous 





they intended to resume the territories which they had ceded as soon 
as their recruited strength should give them the means of breaking 





ping out of the Baron’s hands by the force of his own principle. 
Thus much for the Baron’s claim for Italy to decide for herself, 


Medica! the treaty with impunity ? Most nations covet some fondly desired | according to her pleasure, what portion of the public treaties of 
n’s work acquisition ; what would the tranquillity of Europe be worth, how | Europe she shall observe or repudiate ; let us now see the reasons by 
aan. could internal trade and foreign commerce obtain that confidence, | which he has persuaded himself that Italy is entitled to wrest, if she 
to be a which is the very breath of their existence, if M. Thouvenel were to | can, Venetia from Austria by war. He sums them up in one word ; 
<a > inform the French Senate that there was national territory on this | he calls Venetia “national” territory. But how does he define a 
ol ema # side of the Rhine which France has to recover from Prussia 1—if he | nation? He probably will argue that the fact of Venetia being a 
yer & should announce that the limits of France would be rounded off by | portion of Italy is notorious. Even if it be so, the fact is but a frail 
ot which a the annexation of Belgium as soon as the other powers were unable to | foundation for the demand that it should be annexed to the new 
* mre Be interfere !—if the Czar were to proclaim that there was an outlet to | Italian kingdom. That question depends not on geographical limita- 

™ the Mediterranean waters, which Providence had destined for Russia, | tions, but on the public law and public opinion of Europe in general. 
= and towards the seizure of which all the projects of th Does the Baron believe that that law and that opinion would sanc- 
y ' Empire would be directed ? ion the Italians declaring war against Austria, for the purpose of 
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What principles could he appeal 
to to justify such a belief? We know of only two whieh it is 
possible to quote—natural boundaries and nationalities. ‘“‘ Venetia 
lies within the natural limits of Italy; it belongs de jure to the 
kingdom of Italy.” If this is the right faith, and Europe is to act 
upon it, Gibraltar, Malta, Belgium, most of Holland, a large slice 
of Prussia, part of Bavaria, the coast of the Ticino, must all change 
masters ; their present owners have not a shred of title .to them. 
Their present occupation of them is a clear violation of the laws of 
nature, based on some artificial and unstable notion of political equili- 
brium, instead of on the stable adjudication of Providence. The 
states to which nature awarded them are defrauded of their rights ; 
an instant commencement of hostilities is called for by principle, and 
can be delayed only out of respect for considerations of strength. 

But again we must have recourse to the geographers. What is 
Italy? How many people in England can say off-hand what are its 
boundaries? The maps are painted up to the Isonzo in Italian colours ; 
but is this the language of nature? Is not the rounded arch of the 
Alpine chain, and the basin it encloses, down to the Dalmatian high- 
lands, a much truer, a more real demarcation of Italy than the arbi- 
trary selection of some obscure stream. If the kingdom of Italy ever 
gets firmly seated in Venetia, will the Isonzo, or any other petty 
river, stop Baron Ricasoli from applying the lever of his Italianizing 
doctrine, and seizing on Trieste, and the whole coast of the 
Adriatic ? Is not such a political earthquake far more certain than 
any which may be expected from nature in those regions? And is 
England prepared for such an application of the inexorable doctrine 
of facts ? 
political pedantry / Would it not be less insulting to be told by the 
Italians that when they were strong enough, they would fight the 
Germans for the possession of the Adriatic ? 

If the Baron turns to the doctrine of nationalities, how will he 
fare in that quarter? Again, he must begin by defining. What isa 
nationality, he will be asked—such a nationality as confers a right to go 
to war for its Annexation! This is very slippery ground indeed, and one 
that Englishmen will not be easily induced to tread. Let the Baron 
define it as he will, it is quite plain that his national sympathy will 
take him all round the head of the Adriatic ; and that if Austria 
gives up Venice on this ground, she must give up also Trieste, Dal- 
matia, and the whole of her seaboard. <A very profitable doctrine, 
truly, for the Italians; and charming, too, if one of the greatest 
Powers of the world can be found simple enough to go to school, and 
to yield up miles and miles of territory on the persuasion of logic. 
But what will other kingdoms say to this new teaching? France, 
perhaps, may not object to it, but, remembering the old assertion of 
Cesar, that ‘“ Omnis Gallia divisa est in tres partes,” will be glad of 
such a pretext for reviving her claim to Belgium ; but will it induce 
Russia and Prussia to surrender their unholy plunder, and _re-esta- 
blish the Kingdom of Poland ; will it weigh with ourselves to influ- 
ence the restitution of Gibraltar to the Spaniards ; or will not the 


effecting this annexation ? 


attempt to propagate such principles rather disquiet all Europe, and | 


dispose every nation to war as a positive relief from the incessant 
state of restless apprehension in which it would plunge and keep 
them. 








THE NEW SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 
\ R. ROUNDELL PALMER has become Solicitor-General ; 


and, while his promotion has given universal satisfaction to 
those of his own profession, there has, perhaps, never been an 
appointment made to a subordinate post which has provoked so much 
criticism from politicians of both parties. It may indeed be said, 
with some truth, that Mr. Palmer’s very remarkable talents and 
acquirements prevent any post occupied by him from being long con- 
sidered subordinate ; but about the criticism which the tender of 
office to him, and his acceptance of it, has provoked, there is no 
question, and just as little that, if dispassionately looked at, they 
ought rather to be the cause of very general satisfaction. 

The Conservatives lament Mr. Palmer's accession to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government as a loss to their party, and blame it as in some 
degree a proof of his dereliction from his former principles. The 
lament of the Liberals, as uttered in the Daily News, is avowedly 
dictated by pure selfishness, as they merely grudge that an oftice so lucra- 
tive at present, and so full of richer promise for the future, should have 
escaped the grasp of some more thorough-going member of their own 
party ; while those who profess to be impartial observers, having, how- 
ever a secret disposition to look unfavourably on the proceedings of 
the Government, see in the occurrence an additional proof that a 
Cabinet which contains such discordant elements has in reality no 
principles at all. 

The objection of the Liberals does not deserve any notice. Those 
of the Conservatives and of the soi-disans impartial observers so 
nearly resolve themselves into one, that they may be considered in 
connection with one another. Their argument is quite as frequently 
put in another form, that no one knows what to call the present 
Ministry—Liberal or Conservative. If the presence of Lord Palmer- 


Is Germany ready to be cut off from the sea by such | 


| the Cabinet, appear to lead to one view of it, the fact of Lord John 
Russell, Sir Charles Wood, and Mr. Milner Gibson, bearing a part 
in it, leal to a very opposite conclusion. And then it is contended 
| that such a Ministry, whieh is neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
_ herring, must necessarily bear its condemnation on the face of its 
| composition. It seems to us, on the contrary, that its very composite 
character renders it at the present moment the Government most 
suitable to the condition and exigencies of the country ; because it 
renders it the more faithful reflection of the country itself. It is not 
only that, as we explained last week, the inclination to compromise 
is a strong characteristic of us as a nation, and is indispensable to the 
harmonious working of free institutions ; but that, at this moment, 
the reaction from the party violence of past years is so general that, 
with respect to nine people out of ten, it is a very hard task to say to 
which party each individual belongs, or to find a man who agrees 
| invariably with either. 
| We may see this strikingly exemplified in Mr. Palmer’s speech to 
| his future constituents, He attributes his absence from Parliament 
_ of late years, to the fact that he had never identified himse!f, and 
| that he had never chosen to identify himself, with either party. He 
| had differed from Lord Palmerston ; he was not prepared to give in 
_ his adhesion to Lord Derby ; still less could he “consent to be bound 
| by such pledges as many popular constituencies asked of their candi- 
_ dates.” His own principles he explained to be a “sincere attachment 
_ to the great institutions of the country in Church and State; and a 
_ determination to hand them down to posterity as unimpaired as he 
had found them.” But as that attachment was not “blind or un- 
reasoning,” he could not go so far as to say that in many points there 
| was no room for earnest practical reform: “There was no doing 
| good without progress.” And, besides measures of law reform, to 
| aid in which might be supposed to be his more peculiar province, in 
the general affairs of the nation he was “ prepared to promote to the 
best of his ability the progress of practical improvement.” 

It is hard to see who can raise much objection to such rules of 
action ; and these principles he conceived to justify him in joining 
Lord Palmerston’s Government. If any one called him a Liberal he 
would not reject the appellation, for he claims a wise conservatism 
as a necessary ingredient in statesmanlike liberality. He would be 
equally willing to be called a Conservative, since there is much of a 
liberal spirit of progress in all judicious conservatism. 

Such an exposition of political principles made at such a moment 

_by a gentleman in Mr. Palmer’s position may fairly be taken as an 
exposition of the principles of the Government itself; and are they 
_ not the principles of the great majority of thinking men in the kingdom? 
Tt may be true that the new term Liberal-Conservative is apparently 
an anomalous sort of hybrid, and that Whig-Tory would have been 
incomprehensible. But the truth is that the new names, Liberal and 
| Conservative, are not substitutes and equivalents for the old names of 
| Whig and Tory, but are modifications of them such as have been 
| produced by that careful study of the real character and spirit of our 
institutions, for which the tranquillity that we have so long enjoyed 
has afforded the opportunity. Liberal and Conservative, properly 
understood, are both words of moderation, and without moderation 
there is no political wisdom ; indeed no wisdom of any kind. 

There are, no doubt, headstrong theorists who decry such notions 
_ as a sacrifice of abstract principles at the shrine of expediency. We 
would reply to such reasoners, that abstract principles (however 
_ valuable when applied to the immutable distinctions of right and 
wrong, of virtue and vice, of honour and dishonour), as applied to 
the complicated and varying interests of a composite community, 
have no existence whatever. A statesman is concerned not with 
theory but with action. He has to consider what is practicable, and 
of practicable things, what is expedient. No one will deny that what 
is practicable at one moment, may be impracticable at another ; it is 
true, in the very same degree, that what is expedient at one time is 
inexpedient at another, and consequently that the very measures 
which a statesman justifiably resists to-day, it may be his positive 
duty to support and to promote to-morrow. 

This consideration, in fact, it is which of late has gone so far to 
efface the old lines of demarcation between the two great parties in 
the State, and which has led some whom the Conservatives still 
claim as belonging to their body to take office with colleagues and 
under a chief more or less identified with the Liberals. We may 
interpolate a well-known question to ask, how e/se is the Queen’s 
Government to be carried on? The necessity for such an amalgama- 
tion has been, in one sense or another, acknowledged on both sides. 
It is true that Lord Derby included in his Cabinet no members 
of the Liberal party, but he was willing and desirous of the aid 
of some of the present Ministry, and one or two of his measures 
undeniably came from the armoury of the Liberals, rather than from 
that of the Conservatives. 

In this view of the question, Lord Palmerston is only following 
his predecessor's example in a less objectionable way ; and in this 
view we think Mr. Palmer deserves credit rather than reproach for 
accepting his offer in the spirit in which it was made ; while to the 














ston, the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Cardwell, and Lord Herbert, in 


| Conservatives, properly so called, who look with distrust at the former 
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career and tendencies of some of the Cabinet, his accession to the 
Government ought to be a subject of congratulation ; offering as, 
when the clearness of intellect, the firmness and proved independence 


ED 


of character of the new member are considered, it certainly does, an | 
additional assurance that, while abuses are removed, rights will be | 
respected, and that reform will not be suffered to degenerate into | 


revolution. 








THE ROMAN WORKSHOP OF CONSPIRACY. 


HE sun that has risen on Italy has to wade his way through thick 
clouds. Desperate spirits are striving hard to pervert, and com- 
plicate, and adjourn the reign of that good which they cannot 
destroy. A subtle and mysterious power goes forth from Rome at 
this hour into every confession-box in Italy, and penetrates the hearts 
and directs the consciences of the still unenlightened masses of the 
population. This power, personated in bishop, priest, and cure, 
stands forth in the eyes of the multitude from cathedral, church, and 
confessional as a divine and awful presenee, before which the souls of 
the people bow down and lie prostrate in the dirt. It has rocked 
their cradles, presided at their baptisms, celebrated their marriages, 
and penetrated and interwoven its influences with everything in their 
domestic life, and left its shadow, broad and deep, on every Italian 
hearth and home. The multitude, unaccustomed to free thought in 
religion, hang as parasites on the priests, deriving from them their 
mental nutriment and moral support. The priest defines the sin, and 
gives or withholds absolution. Having the keys of heaven and of 
hell hanging at his girdle, he can bring the future, with all its weighty 
forces, to bear on the men he wishes to coerce, or cajole, or frighten 
into reaction, rebellion, or revolution. 


Be the Pope a Borgia or a Pio Nono, be his cardinals selfish as | 


Antonelli, ambitious as Wiseman, be they hypocrites or bigots, —what 
they determine to be the duty of the Roman Catholic priesthood is 
accepted by that body as inspiration from heaven, and duly translated 
into an action that ceases neither day nor night. 
enslaved, ignorant, superstitious, and demoralized, receive the man- 
dates of the priests on their knees, and rise and retire, prepared to 
join in any conspiracy, however desperate, which has been blessed by 
their father-confessors. They feel that resistance to priestly com- 
mands would be religious suicide. 
duty, and blind obedience is the logical effect of these principles. 
They look to their priests with awe, not with love, and receive what 
they say as the will of Deity poured through the sacerdotal conduit in 
all its purity and freshness. 

Nothing short of the most scrutinizing watch over the priesthood 
will save the throne or consolidate the interests of Italy. It is here 
that the Government should concentrate its attention and its care. 
Garibaldi has done his work, and may sheathe his sword. Ricasoli 
has his to do, and he will find it in churches, confession-boxes, and 
convents. If he should detect one of these vicegerents of heaven 
instilling rebellion or urging to reaction, let him make the surpliced 
conspirator an example at once; and, cowards by nature, they will be 
struck with terror, and be less active as reactionists, if not improved 
as priests. It is not the poor ignorant people, but the priests, that 
require the surveillance of a detective police. It is notorious that 
nuns and monks are at this moment swarming along the lines of rail- 
way, in confidential communication with the various orders whose 
monasteries are spread over the face of the continent of Europe. The 
brotherhood of Ignatius Loyola exists in every country under a new 
and varied nomenclature ; and, with an activity that never wearies, 
and an energy that no toils exhaust, they foment an irritation that 
will assuredly break out in revolution, unless arrested, and that 
soon. 

The Reformation in Engiand could not have been accomplished 
without the extinction of conventual institutions, and Victor 
Emmanuel may rest assured his chrone will not be secure nor Italy 
quiet, till he has swept out the monks, and instituted an Argus-eyed 
inspection over the movements of the secular priests. 

The Roman Catholic members in the House of Commons perfectly 
comprehend the secret of that brigandage which infests the N apolitan 
territory. Their jubilant expectations of the reflux of priestly 
tyranny and Bourbon despotism now centre in the success of the 
contessional inspired from Rome, and directed by priests who see 
their power ebbing daily, and are determined to protract its decay, 
if they cannot permanently arrest it. The exiled rulers are in league 
with the Vatican, regarding it as the last citadel of their hopes, and 
the cardinals believe the restoration of these princes to be the only 
chance of Rome being perpetuated as the seat of all their influence, 
their glory, and their power. They have no soldiers, but they have 
swarms of vagabonds ready to burn, murder, and ravish, at the 
command of the priests. They have no camp, or army, or military 
exchequer, but they have an organization of priests and confession- 
boxes ready to ally the sanctions of heaven to the necessities of 
the Papacy, and to teach the fanatics of the Abruzzi that death 
encountered in disturbing Italy is martyrdom, and success, if possible, 
romotion in due time. 





s 


Even the annexation of Rome as his capital, will not rid Victor 
Emmanuel of these pests of order. But an effective scrutiny of sacer- 
dotal intrigues, and an instant and severe punishment of every priestly 
conspirator on detection, will do more than anything else to mitigate 
a subtle and secret conspiracy, which has often undermined thrones, 
and, unchecked, will succeed in making Italy, what the cardinals 
desire, a scene of rapine and bloodshed which will be made a pretext 
for foreign intervention, and a plea for setting up the old puppets on 
their moth-eaten thrones, 

The King of Italy may extirpate thousands of the brigands. But 
as long as the Vatican works the confessional, successive crops of 
worse than these will spring up in such circumstances and on so 
fertile a soil. The real disturber of Italy is the priest. Let the eyes 
of the police rest on the surplice, rather than on the miserable and 
misguided peasant. A blow struck at the doors ot the confessional, 
the moment its complicity can be brought home to it, will do more 
to create internal order than shooting or hanging a thousand 
brigands. : 








THE HUNGARIAN ADDRESS. 


HAT has really happened upon the subject of the Hungarian 
Address? Ifthe Hungarians now have given in at the last 
moment, why did they hold out so long and with such apparent 
violence ? And if the Government could not, as has been said, listen 
in any case to the matter contained in M. Déak’s address, why has 
the refusal to receive it been based upon a mere discussion of form ? 
A few words will explain. When the Hungarian Dict first assem- 
bled at Pesth, in the beginning of April, it believed Hungary to be, 
in fact, the rallying point—the focus—of a grand system of national 
resistance. The Magyars, to begin with, counted completely upon 
the Czechs, and then upon the Gallicians and Moravians, and even 
on the Tyrolese. They thought that each separate crown-land would 


/ 


be so enamoured of its autonomy, and would make such a stand for 


The people, long | 


what it would call its “rights,” that no Imperial Parliament could, 


_ by any possibility, be brought together in the capital of the empire. 


| tions being brought to work in Austria. 


They absolutely refused to credit the fact of representative institu- 
This belief endured till the 


_ news came from almost every part of the empire that interest was 


Tn filial faith is their most sacred | 


prevailing over. personal feelings, and that with a few exceptions 
(inevitably destined to cease at a later period) every ‘ crown-land” 
would send deputies to the Reichsrath, reserving to itself the power 


of coming to an amicable arrangement with the Crown respecting 


end of the month. 
_ stood alone, and her opposition became senseless. 


its own autonomy. 

From that moment the Hungavian system of resistance was destroyed. 
What was possible at the beginning of April, became impossible at the 
Instead of being one amongst many, Hungary 
The statesmen of 
Hungary felt this from the first instant, but it would have been time 
wasted to attempt proving the uselessness of their opposition to the 
ultra-Magyars. The Conservatives drew back, remained silent, were 
very soon “ terrorized,” as is their wont, by the extreme party, and 


the “ultras” took the lead in what was an utterly indefensible and 


of the Magyars. 


thoroughly impracticable line of conduct, There was no policy ; 
there was senseless headlong passion, All their possibilities of 
success had rested upon combination, and they had become suddenly 
isolated. All their proposed resistance was applicable only to an 
Austria reputed helplessly weak, and they were now standing in the 
face of an Austria endowed with sudden and enormous strength. 
Austria had taken their own arms out of their hands ; she was, 
indeed, about to rule in the spirit of her motto of “ Viribus unitis,” 
and Hungary was left utterly alone, 

In reality, the Hungarians (notwithstanding all their affected dis- 
dain for every race except that of the Magyars) had been counting 
upon all, or nearly all, the other races of the empire as their con- 
federates ; they had hoped for a coalition of all the non-Germanic 
provinces, and they were suddenly called upon to front a coalition of 
all the non-Hungarian ones. This, as we cannot fail to see, mate 
rially modified the entire question ; but it did not modify the conduct 
The Ultras went on intimidating the so-called 
Moderates till not a Moderate dared own the name, and the 
Assembly of the Lower House at Pesth grew to be one scene of 


| ceaseless, hopeless confusion, where orator after orator poured forth a 


flood of words, as if those words were not, by the force of cireum- 
stances, condemned beforehand to have no purpose, and were not 
fruitlessly employed in advocating impossible aime. 

The Government at Vienna remained perfectly quiet, and patiently 
looked on. The Ultras, who had frightened their own political oppoe- 
nents, the Conservatives, thought that they had frightened the Imperial 
Government too, and then their passion took a triumphant form. 
They heaped insult on insult upon the Crown, and seemed day after 
day to revel more and more in their absurdity. The Address drawn 
up by Déak, though full of matter that could not for a moment stand, 
either practically or theoretically, when the Central Power should 
come to discuss it, was, nevertheless, couched in terms which made 
the discussion of it with the Central Power possible. This seemed 









































































































too much to the extreme party at Pesth, and they quickly put the 
discussion of the Address out of the pale of possibilities by refusing 
his proper style and title to the Sovereign, and by so wording the 
document that the reception of it by Francis Joseph should be 
equivalent to a renunciation by him of his rights. 

Now it was the turn of the Imperial Government to act. It did 
so at once, firmly and moderately both. The Address was simply 
returned to the Diet, with a few words expressive of the Emperor's 
inability to receive it, and of a regret, kindly and even good-humour- 
edly worded, that a hot-headed minority should have misled the 
majority into voting it. 

Vienna had not been frightened by Pesth, and Hungary stood 
isolated in front of an Austria, united and very strong! That was 
the position. What was to be done? Had the violent expres- 
sions of the Address meant anything, now or never was the time to 
stand to them ; had the insults gratuitously heaped upon the Sove- 
reign sprung even from a deep rooted conviction of irretrievable injury 
inflicted, now was the one moment when they could not, with any 
consistency or dignity, be retracted. But they had, in fact, meant 
nothing, save an attempt to intimidate, which had failed! As Austria 
cannot be bullied, she must be submitted to. That was the advice 
of the wiser men of the Conservatives, whose turn it now was to 
speak. It was simply impossible to dream of an open-handed con- 
flict with the Crown, for the Crown was formidably strong ; and 
what was more, the sympathies of the whole empire had risen up in 
its favour, and were arrayed against the Magyars. 

What was inevitable was done quickly. The two Houses met, 
and the original Address, as worded by M. Déak, was voted, with 
the same unanimity with which the rejection of its formule had been 
voted a few days before. 

That is the explanation of why the Hungarians gave in at once, 
after having so violently held out. They gave in for the homeliest 
of all reasons—because they could not help it. 

But now, why does the Government consent to discuss the mere 
form of an Address, the matter of which it knows it to be impossible 
to accept | For two reasons ; first, because it knows that prolonged 
discussion can only serve to prove the rights of the Sovereign ; and 
next, because it is more familiar with certain peculiarities of character 
of the Magyars, than are their enthusiastic but ignorant supporters 
abroad. 

It would take far more space than is at our disposal here to follow 
from point to point the arguments in the Déak Address, which are 
necessarily destined to be refuted. It may suffice to state that its two 
principal positions are untenable, inasmuch as, firstly, the Hungarians 
clamoured for what has been restored to them (namely, their “ ancient 
constitution ”), and are now asking for what destroys their ancient 
constitution (namely the laws of 1848) ; and, secondly, in the “ Prag- 
matic Sanction” upon which M. Déak professes to rest all his 
claims, apart from which he will recognize none, there never was 
the remotest allusion to a merely personal union. When the 
discussion upon this most important of all points shall arise, it 
will be made clear that, in the whole public law of Hungary up to 
1847, there never was a trace of a personal union between the 
empire and kingdom being desired by the latter, and that, for the 
very good reason that, up to rather more than a hundred years ago, 
the Hungarians openly avowed their need of the imperial power in 
keeping them free from the Turks. 

But, as we said, we will not enter into these details. They will 
become subject to public opinion in their time. What is now 
achieved is the possibility of a discussion being opened between 
Vienna and Pesth. Francis Joseph is now, though uncrowned, still 
King of Hungary; he is so, both de jure and de facto. This is 
perhaps, the most weighty of all gains, and it is as their King that he 
will now take into consideration the prayers of his Hungarian subjects 
as transmitted to him from the Diet, through the proper intermedi- 
aries. The law will now be made evident on both sides, and it will 
probably be shown to the Landtag, at Pesth, how it has, more than | 
once, misinterpreted the law by the predetermination to give it a 
revolutionary bias. The drawing up of the inaugural diploma will 
be the next step, and if that can be accomplished, the royal 
coronation is all that remains to be achieved. 


Difficulties innumerable lie yet in the way of perfect accord between 
Vienna and Pesth, but by what has just happened the road is no 
longer closed which lea ls to their possible solution. In reality, the 
Magyars have been caught in their own toils, beaten at their own 
game. They did not so much “ disdain ” any co-operation of those 
“ stupid Germans ” (as they affect to call them) with the “gloriously 
superior race of Arpad,” as they resented the fact of the other 
races of the Empire not choosing to work out the plans of the Magyars. 
They would have gladly joined all the remaining crown lands against 
Austria; the force of events, of their own interest, and of plain 
common sense, may possibly oblige them to join all the other peoples 
of the Empire in maintaining Austria’s integrity, and thereby 
obtaining the only sure guarantee for their own freedom, and for the 
development of their local institutions. 
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FACILITIES FOR ENFORCING CLERICAL DISCIPLINE. 


Tue Bishop of London has proclaimed in strong terms the urgent need 
that exists for providing some cheap and easy process of enforcing church 
discipline ; and his remarks met with a very general response from the House 
of Lords. No more fitting member of the episcopal bench than he could be 
found to press forward such a subject ; for, as he truly observed, his eccle- 
siastical income mitigated in his case one of the most serious inconveniences 
of the present state of the law, the enormous expensiveness of an episcopal pro- 
secution. The question is one of extreme gravity, and was both felt and 
acknowledged to be such by the general tone of the House. 

The grievance has been long felt to be peculiarly oppressive on bishops. 
The impunity of a clerk of immoral life is a scandal which parishioners 
naturally lay at the door of the diocesan. It is known that he possesses 
the power of summoning the offender before an Ecclesiastical Court ; if the 
evidence is conclusive—and the public sentiment of a parish always assumes 
that it is of this character, and easy to be established—a conviction is certain, 
and an abatement of the nuisance is sure to follow; the bishop possesses 
what most men consider a large income for the express purpose of dis- 
charging his office ; and if he hesitates, the reproaches of cowardice, time- 
serving, or parsimony are easily uttered, and not so easily parried. Yet it 
costs £500 to remove a clerk guilty of gross vice ; and such a sum is large 
enough to make the vexatiousness of litigation, the offence which is almost 
sure to be given to some party or other in the parish or diocese, the 
secret hostility, and often the captious sneers of the many who have a direct 
interest in repelling too strict an exercise of discipline, to loom exceedingly 
large in the eyes of any man, and especially of a bishop. Failure lets loose a 
thousand angry tongues, for these are cases in which not to succeed is to incur 
certain condemnation ; whilst success earns but faint thanks, and, unlike 
prosecutions at common law, no costs or repayment of expenses. This is con- 
fessedly a weak point in our ecclesiastical system, and, when the scandal is 
| glaring, full of annoyance and discomfort to the bishop. 
| One would have thought that so crying an evil would have been redressed 

ages ago. Andsoundoubtedly it would have been had it occurred in any other 
part of our social life than our clerical establishment. But the punishment of 
ecclesiastical offences is subject to peculiar difficulties of its own. In the first 

lace the ecclesiastical courts are not popular in this country, and with excel- 
font reason. They are governed by a law which is strange to our Saxon notions ; 
we are unfamiliar with its processes, which have been imported from abroad ; 
its terms sound oddly in our ears; it has mysterious depths which no ordinary 
understanding can penetrate ; it wears altogether the unwelcome look of a 
foreign region. There is no jury, no cross-examination of witnesses by well- 
known counsel, before an intelligent and interested audience ; none of the 
old familiar landmarks, which mark out the domain of liberty from the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power. Again, the nation has never forgotten the 
shocking penalties which ecclesiastical law once proclaimed to be necessary 
for preserving the spiritual health of the public from contagion ; in short, 
the whole country feels that if a man is so unfortunate as to get caught in an 
ecclesiastical court, no one can tell what may not happen to him, or how he 
will ever escape. Even barristers themselves partake of this feeling ; and 
their dislike of Doctors’ Commons’ law, and their aversion to its extension, 
have powerfully helped to protect the clergy from a closer subjection to its 
censures. 

But this is far from being all. In suits against clerical offenders the bishop 
is, by law, the prosecutor ; and the jealousy of English freedom instantly 
makes the public take the side of a weak man when harassed with law proceed- 
ings by a great officer. This feeling isso strong in England that every attempt 
to create a public prosecutor, such as exists in Scotland, has been defeated, 
though there are many strong reasons to recommend such an institution. 
This repugnance acts with double force against a bishop, because a jurisdiction 
is claimed by the Clerical Court over opinion. Many of those which would be 
considered by high personages as the worst offences of a clergyman are offences 
of opinion, and the sound instinct of the national feeling prompts it to guard 
the sanctuary of thought with the utmost jealousy. Englishmen naturally 
hate to see a man had up before a court for thinking wrong. And it is 
precisely this delicate question of opinion which has hitherto prevented any 
effectual provision being made for the removal of pure immorality. In 
ecclesiastical minds the dividing line between criminality and simple error 
has always been most difficult to draw. The Catholic Church taught that 
heresy was the highest of crimes, and visited it with the severest penalties ; 
the doctrine was inherited by the Church of England, and though greatly 
softened by the growth of civil liberty is still far from being extinct. Few 
genuine clergymen can thoroughly persuade themselves that transgressions 
against morals ought to be rendered more liable to punishment, but that 
false doctrine should be repressed by no tighter rein. The public discern this 
feeling in the clergy, and are at once set in array by it against any enlarge- 
ment of their judicial power. 

This mixing up of immorality with heresy has engendered another feeling, 
which has also descended from our Catholic ancestors, and has displayed a 
peculiarly intractable nature. It was the province of the Church herself to 
adjudicate on religious opinion, and to discriminate between the true and the 
false ; and this right quickly extended itself to judgment over morals. The 
English episcopate has always shown itself strongly imbued with this senti- 
ment. Anglican Bishops have ever been very tenacious of the right to be 
the sole judges of ecclesiastical discipline. On several occasions we have 
known the attempt to make the punishment of clerical delinquency more 
attainable to be shipwrecked on this fatal rock. The English laity have ever 
refused, and ever will most properly refuse, to subject clergymen to a purely 
clerical tribunal ; and on their side English bishops have claimed this as their 
divinely appointed function, and declined to cede any portion of their 
spiritual power. The people of England will not have a spiritual despotism 
on any terms ; and the Bishops repel lay jurisdiction over ordained clerks, 
This, more than any other cause, has produced the dead lock ; and if the 
Bishop of London wishes to effect his object, he must give his concentrated 
attention to clearing the passage here. The divine right of pure episcopal 
judgment must be abandoned ; or the hope of increased power over clerical 
misdemeanours must be given up. The schemes hitherto propounded have all 
turned on making the Bishop, with more or less clerical help, the sole and 
supreme judge ; and this is what the country will not and ought not to 
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endure. An English clergyman is also an English citizen ; and this common 
citizenship invests him with the right to English law. The Church may 
shrink from having the offences of her officers tried by the Queen’s judges of 
assize ; but we are firmly persuaded that no other tribunal but one founded 
upon the same principles, and administered in the same spirit, and with the 
same securities, will ever be entrusted with an extensive jurisdiction over 
ecclesiastical offenders. The spirit and the rules of the regular Ecclesiastical 
Courts ever will be different ; and to these the country will refuse to send a 
large body of educated men for trial and judgment on morals. 

It must be further observed, that the besetting sin of all ecclesiastical 
courts, even when moderated by an infusion of laymen, is to exaggerate 
offences against propriety, and to exalt the standard of discipline. The 
examples of the Scotch Church furnish a strong warning to England. If the 
Presbyteries and general assemblies could have their way, laity as well as 
clergy would be soon taught within what narrow paths they would have to 
walk. Military and naval courts, it is true, take cognizance of offences against 
morals, or rather against “conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman ;” 
but it is notorious that the limits are anything but strait, and that 
drunkenness and other transgressions are easily passed over, if they do not 
interfere with the actual performance of duty. Great wickedness of life can 
exist without any risk of the intervention of a court-martial. A stricter 
supervision by such tribunals of the private lives of officers would not be 
tolerated. There is, besides, a peculiarity in the position of military and 
naval officers, which renders the general public less tender as to any control 
exercised over them by their superiors. They hold their appointments at 
the pleasure of the Crown ; whilst the law, supported by the general feeling 
of the country, regards his living as the freehold of the incumbent, and pro- 
tects it accordingly. The army and navy are isolated professions, and there 
is no danger of regulations laid down for their officers overflowing to private 
persons ; but a bitter experience in the past has taught the country how 
easy it is for a court which brings clerical morals and clerical opinion to its 
bar to proclaim that the good of souls requires it to extend this advantage to 
the laity. 

All these circumstances beset the easier abatement of clerical scandals with 
great difficulties. On the other hand, the evil is universally admitted. The 
sentment of the country would grant an increase of power to check 
scandals, and increased facilities for its exercise, but on the indispensable 
condition that that power shall not be conceded to a purely episcopal or 
elerical tribunal. The bishops must abandon the claim of prerogative, or 
they will ask for a remedy in vain. Courts acting under the Privy Council 
could be organized with ease ; the practical difficulties would thus be soon 
surmounted : but will the bishops consent to such a principle? For our 
parts, we believe that the nation will trust neither the ecclesiastical nor 
episcopal courts for the exercise of so delicate and important a jurisdic- 
tion; and if the bishops will recognize this fact, and will take it as the 
basis of a new measure, we do not doubt that a satisfactory solution of this 
great problem may be arrived at. 








HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. . 


** Honesty is the best policy,” though it has been translated into Latin to 
serve as a motto for at least one ancient family, is a peculiarly English 
proverb ; we would fain believe that the virtue which it inculcates, not- 
withstanding occasional evidences to the contrary, is yet, on the whole, 
of peculiarly English growth, and that there is no other country where it is 
so thoroughly appreciated, so sternly insisted upon, and so generally prac- 
tised. But it is not, perhaps, very often that one can produce so striking an 
instance of the truth of our favourite proverb, as is afforded by the annual 
report presented on Wednesday last to the proprietors of one of our great 
joint-stock banks. 

The public confidence in the leading joint-stock banks is shown by the 
amount of capital deposited in their keeping. At the present moment it is 
little short of fifty millions sterling in the aggregate ; and when we consider 
how many families so vast a sum indicates as dependent on the integrity and 
business habits of the directors and principal officers of those establishments, 
it will be seen at once that their undeviating honesty is a matter of abso- 
lutely national interest. The London and Westminster, the London Joint- 
Stock, and the Union Bank, all stand deservedly high in‘ public estimation ; but 
there are features in the history of the Union Bank upon which we think-a 
useful commercial lesson may be drawn. 

The Union Bank, which has now existed something more than twenty 
years, had, in the course of that time, established a vast connection, and 
also, which was the foundation of that connection, a high character for the 
skill and prudence of its management ; when, a little more than a year ago, 
the commercial world was startled with the news that the general excellence 
of its system of management, the business knowledge of its directors, and the 
vigilance of its auditors, had all failed to protect it from the most gigantic 
robbery on record. One of the confidential clerks, of the name of Pullinger, 
by a long series of cunningly-contrived embezzlements, had plundered it of 
above a quarter of a million of money, a sum equal to more than one-third 
of its paid up capital, the whole of which sum was irrecoverably lost. 

On the discovery of this enormous fraud, the directors were at once assembled. 
The whole character, the very existence of the bank, depended on the course 
which they should elect to pursue. None but themselves knew the extent of 
the robbery which had been perpetrated on them. Men of a less resolute 
honesty, and of a less unswerving sagacity, appalled at the loss which had been 
sustained, and fearing that others might be equally appalled, so as to withdraw 
from the bank the confidence which had raised it to its existing position 
might have been tempted to seek a refuge ina partial disclosure of the 
misfortune which had fallen upon them, with the hope of retrieving a portion 
of the loss before they should reveal it to their shareholders and the public 
in its full magnitude. Had they tried such an expedient, and had the truth 
oozed out, as it surely must have done, nothing could have saved the com- 
pany from destruction. Fortunately the directors were braver and wiser 
men. They knew that their resources were still great ; that every loss is re- 
trievable but that of character ; that the best foundation in which they could 
claim the confidence of others was a proof of confidence in themselves: and 
within a single week of their first discovery of the frauds that had been 
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practised on them, they convened the shareholders, and laid before them a 
complete account of the extent of their loss, and of their present position ; 
and boldiy appealed to them, nevertheless, not to donnie’ of their general 
stability, nor even too much to distrust those whose defective vigilance was 
clearly liable to grave impeachment in the matter. 

The shareholders met their appeal as it deserved ; they manfully continued 
their support of the directors. And the view taken by the public of their 
conduct, as practically evinced by the custom which the bank has enjoyed 
since that period, was shown in an indisputable manner by the facts exhibited 
in the annual report. From that report it appears that, in the year ending 
at Midsummer, 1861, the profits of the bank had increased in a ratio ex- 
ceeding that of any former year. We need not descend to elaborate details ; 
it is sufficient for our purpose to state that the gross profit made in the year 
just closed, has ameunedl to the enormous sum of £339,000, which, after 
paying £177,000 for interest to customers, all the charges of management, and 
—s an ample provision for bad debts, leaves a net profit of £162,000, or 
more than 22 per cent. on their whole paid-up capital, while the deposits are 
now nearly £700,000 more than at this time fast year. 

How is it that such an increase of business has followed on the heels of the 
disclosure of so enormous a loss, and what can have led to the increased con- 
fidence thus felt in this bank? Partly it has, no doubt, been built on a 
conviction that a concern must indeed be stable which could withstand, and, 
still more, which could afford to acknowledge, so enormous a loss. But far 
more is it due to the conviction, which no one can refuse to entertain, of the 
perfect, unflinching honesty which inspires the directors and chief officers, 
and which was never more fully displayed than when the directors, conscious 
that they themselves were not * Hay. in the matter, and conscious, too, that 
shareholders, smarting under the weight of so unexpected and unparalleled a 
blow, were likely to view their remissness with a rigour which would, in 
many instances, amount to injustice, yet preferred to confess their error in 
its whole extent, and to face the indignation of their constituents, rather 
than suppress a single atom of the truth, however it might tell against them- 
selves. While such a spirit animates the direction, the shareholders will be 
sure at all times of knowing the whole truth of their position. When a 
favourable report is presented there can be no suspicion that it has been 
been cooked, to bod 8 things pleasant. If it Powe 7 ever be necessary to 
present an unfavourable view of the state of affairs, there will be no sus- 
picion that anything is kept back. Every one will feel that he knows the 
worst ; and the case is very rare indeed when, the worst being really known, 
it is found irremediable. 

For the undiminished confidence thus felt in this bank, the chief praise, 
then, is due to the directors. Yet the shareholders and the public at large 
are entitled to no small credit, since a prompt and resolute appreciation of 
honesty and frankness is also a most laudable quality, not only in itself, but 
also because it greatly tends to encourage and create the honesty which it 
admires, 

Individuals may be sure that integrity and straightforwardness are of no 
less value in private transactions, and may learn, from what has been said 
above, that such qualities are only the more valuable and the more highly 
appreciated, the more misfortunes or embarrassments appear to render it 
difficult to practise them. 

Creditors will bear with much from a debtor of whose straightforward honesty 
they are certain ; politicians look with indulgence even on those to whose 
views they are most strongly opposed, if they feel that everything with them 
is plain and above board ; while, on the other hand, the suspicion of trickery 
and finesse raises up enemies on all sides. There is nothing a man dislikes so 
much as the feeling that it is necessary to be constantly on his guard ; and 
against a trickster every one must be armed at all points. So that he 
who has once established a character as a trickster must lay his account to 
having all his actions misinterpreted, faults exaggerated, his fair words, and 
even his good deeds, imputed to bad motives. It was the universal convic- 
tion of his faithlessness which ruined the first Napoleon ; and it is probable 
that the fact of the annexation of Savoy and Nice has not done his nephew 
and successor so much harm in the eyes of the world as the duplicity with 
which he concealed his projects tillthe last moment. No man is so elevated, 
none so obscure, as to be able to afford to disregard the proverb which we 
set out by quoting ; and none so mean, or so powerful, that, if they disregard 
it, they will not experience equally the truth of its converse, that “ Dishonesty 
is the worst policy.” 


ENGLISH BENEFICENCE AND HINDOO GRATITUDE. 


Tue intelligence brought by the Indian mail this week must give a thrill 
of pleasure to the English public. The munificent subscriptions from Eng- 
land for the relief of Indian famine have, we are told, “come in like the 
visit of an angel—just in time to save thousands of starving wretches from 
an otherwise inevitable doom.” Thanks to the noble gener sity of England, 
the population of the famine districts can now be fed until the fields are 
white again with the harvest. The magnitude of the English subscriptions, 
and the promptitude with which they were remitted, has astonished the 
entire Hindoo population. It caused some surprise at hgme. The Lord 
Mayor, it may be remembered, at first declined to calla public meeting in 
the City for the relief of the sufferers by the famine. There had been so 
many appeals to English benevolence, that the Lord Mayor feared to add to 
the number. The Syrian massacres had just then excited the Christian 
sympathies of the public. Every considerable conflagration, inundation, 
cholera visitation, earthquake, religious persecution, or civil commotion, 
occurring in any part of the world, is followed by a subscription-list in the 
City of London. There had been an unusual succession of disasters of this 
kind when the news of the Indian famine arrived. The Patriotic Fund and 
the Indian Mutiny Fund were not so distant that the memory of them had 
vanished. The chief magistrate of the City, after consulting with his friends, 
thought it better not to call a meeting of the merchants, bunkers, and 
citizens of London for the relief of the Indian famine. : 

The British press, however, with its usual unanimity when the relief of 
human distress is in question, drew attent n to the starving condition of the 
population of the famine districts. fhe British public nobly responded to 
the appeal. The Lord Mayor, en ouraged by public opinion, assembled the 
magnates of the city and the west-end around him in the Egyptian Hall 
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His example was followed in the provinces. 
subscriptions poured in, and every mail that left 
The area of distress was widening. 
Indian mutinv br ke out, hundreds were dying of starvation. 
9.000 inmates had taken re fuge in the poor-house. 


TANCES. 


property of the peasant, 


end. The country can be fed for 1861.” 


To such expansive large-hearted benevolence as this, we may surely 
apply the words of Portia, and say, that it is twice blessed, blessing 
Relief 
Famine Fund may enjoy something more than the satisfaction, sweet as it is, 
They have practised 
the divinest precepts of the Christian religion in the sight of the people of 
to do good to them 


hoth the giver and the receiver. The subscribers to the Indian 


f 


O1 having relieved the direst form of human misery. 


Hindostan. They have fulfilled the divine command 
who hate and despitefully use us. 
the list of the donors to the 


rection of the Memoria! Church at Cawnpore. 


( 
tive and grateful Hindoo. 


the mild sceptre of Queen Victoria, 
for the well-being and prosperity of this magnificent possession. 


But while the Indian Famine Relief Fund has wrought all and more than 
all the good which the donors desired, it must not be forgotten that the 
To give a loaf to a starving 
But to teach him how to earn a loaf for him- 
The pecuniary aid that rescues thousands of poor Hindoos 
from famine brings back a rich freight of prayers and blessings from them 

hat flows to British India in the 
It tends 
It excites and rewards the 


aim of charity is uncertain and soon runs dry. 
£77 


low ~reature is a good thing. 
lf is better. 


who were ready to perish. Yet the capital t 
train of commercial enterprise bears a far more abundant harvest. 
to develope the countless resources of India. 
industry of the ingenious and peaceful Hindoo. 


We by no means consider it to be the duty of the British public to supply, 
from their private purses, the funds which the Government of India ought to 
Yet it is an instructive fact 
that a sum equal to that raised for the relief of the Indian famine would be 
sufficient to execute the much-desired engineering works for improving the 
navigation of the Godavery river, which would open to our merchants the 
The Secretary of State for India calls 
the improvement of the Godavery his “ pet scheme,” yet he has resisted the 
entreaties cf member after member to advance £250,000 for the execution of 
Indian railways are in course of construction, 
yet they advance slowly for want of the requisite funds, and many years must 
are carried through even the most populous districts. 
Works of irrigation, that clothe the land with beauty and fertility, and | 
en:ure fabulous returns upon the outlay, are in many districts absolutely 
stopped, because the Indian Government is compelled to preserve a balance 
Canals are of still slower and more expen- 
sive construction than railways, and even when made cannot be multiplied to 


command for purposes of local improvement. 


finest cotton-growing district in India. 
a 8 ‘heme SO productive of good, 


elapse before they 


bet ween income and expenditure. 


meet the wants of remote districts. 


India, however, has been largely supplied with good roads. The late Mar- 


quis of Dalhousie was almost as proud of being able to say that he had con- 
structed 2,000 miles of road, bridged and metalled nearly the whole distance 
from Calcutta to Peshawur, as that he had added four great kingdoms, 
iesides a number of minor principalities, to the dominions of the Queen. 
The value of the roads constructed by successive Indian Governments has 


been somewhat underrated of late, in consequence of the introduction of 


railways into India. MacAdam’s great but sober improvement has suffered 
by comparison with the more brilliant and striking invention of George 
Stephenson. Yet a still more modern gift of science may do somewhat to 
restore the balance, and enable the level and metalled roads to play a great 
part in the development of the resources of our Indian territories. The 
traction-engine, that conveys a load of from thirty to forty tons at a time, 
could be advantageously and economically used im many parts of India, to 
convey military stores, to transport agricultural produce to the borders of 
rivers, and to convey manufactured goods and articles of merchandise into 
the interior. No objections to their use would be started in India such as 
the acuteness of a St. Pancras vestry has discovered. A small amount of 
capital would be sufficient, which could not fail to yield a large and immediate 
profit. By degrees every road in India might be covered with these traction- 
engines. Nor would they be superseded by the introduction of railways, for 
they could still be used for short traffic to the various stations. That they will 
be in no long time largely used on the common roads of this country (to their 
great improvement and the profit of the toll proprietors) cannot be doubted. 
Yet they promise to render still greater services to India in supplying those 
means of transit, for want of which so much property belonging to Europeans 
and natives is lying neglected and almost uncultivated. | 
Ordinary roads can be made in every direct’ ~~, and there is still much for the 
Indian Government to do in this department of Government administration. 
Colonel Baird Smith, who was deputed to visit the famine districts, sends 
home an instructive report by the mail just arrived, in which he cites the 
want of good roads in the north-western provinces as among the chief 
tacles to the demand for Manchester goods. The chief consumers of 
E vlish goods, Col. Baird Smith states, reside within reach of water commu- 
nication. Every mile of road thus not only supplies new facilities for trans- 
porung agricultural produce to the sea-board, but also increases the number 
of consumers of English manufactured articles. We also hear from India 
thar all the available means of transport in the local grain trade have been 
absorbed, which seems to point to the want of more scientific and extensive 
means of transit. 
All parties agree that a brighter future is opening for India. European 
capital and European colonists will be encouraged to settle in a country 


Local committees were formed, 
for India took out remit- 
At Meerut, where the 
In Delhi, 
To the failure of the 
crops came to be added a terrible mortality among the cattle, the sole 
But at the very moment when the hearts of those 
who had devoted themselves to the work of relief sank within them, the 
timely aid arrived. By the time the full and disastrous extent of the calamity 
was known, the abundant generosity of England had also displayed itself. 
Indian correspondents could then say—“Care for this year is now at an 


It was deeply affecting to read in 
Indian Famine Fund the names of those who, 
still sorrowing from crue] bereavement, had only just before contributed to the 
So bright an example of 
hristian foregiveness and philanthropy is not likely to be lost on the sensi- 
He may now, perhaps, be better able than here- 
fore to appreciate the real motives by which, as a nation, we are actuated | 
the temperate and benignant rule which we desire India to enjoy under 
and our ardent and unchanging desire 
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which already, with the least amount of labour, yields the largest and the 
richest produce of any part of the earth. European settlers and natives will 
be permitted to have an experimental influence in local legislative councils. 
But it would be easy to travel too fast and too far in this direction. Lord 
Macaulay showed that an enlightened despotism is the best government for 
India. The situation of Europeans in India will, for many years to come, 
require a firm and rigid policy. Their numbers, as compared with the 
native population, are not as one to a thousand. The Hindoos, themselves, 
have a saying, that “ if every one of the followers of Brahma were to throw a 
handful of earth on the Europeans they would be buried alive in the midst 
of their conquests.” A people who have so lately endeavoured to realise the 
truth of their maxim cannot justly complain if we place some restriction on 
the freedom of the press, which would mean in India the right of native 
agitators to excite disaffection and revolt against British rule in India. 
as to representation, it never existed in India, and the idea of self-government 
is totally incomprehensible to the Hindoo and the Mussulman. 

But, although our European forms of justice and polity would be a doubt- 
ful benefit, and must be cautiously adapted to the prejudices, customs, and 
institutions of the people, we cannot be wrong in stimulating the material 
prosperity of the country. We may at least hope that the turning-point in 
their dark destiny has been gained. Perhaps, in the recorded history of the 
race there was never so fair a prospect before its view. Agriculture is im- 
proving by a larger investment of capital and better methods of culture. 
Trade, internal and foreign, in all the natural productions of the country, 
is increasing. Colonel Baird Smith reports that two-thirds of the field open 
to the trade in British goods has yet to be taken possession of, and he 
prophesies a growth of commerce as steady and even more rapid than it has 
ever yet known. Already industry, in many- districts, has a higher reward 
than in England. The religion of the natives is liberally tolerated by the 
Gove:nment, and the late fanatical and passionate outburst is seen to have 
been caused by unjust and degrading suspicions. Education is munificently 
supported by the Government. Population is rapidly multiplying, and the 
| English language, with its priceless blessings, is spreading over every part of 

India our literature and religion. Christianity, with its regenerating influ- 

ences, is silently acting upon the intellect, and, it may also be hoped, is 

appealing to the heart of the Hindoo. And if the non-acquisitive and 

indolent character of the people, the frequent occurrence of famines, unda- 
| tions, and other interruptions to production, the prevalence of sanguinary 
| and brutalising superstitions, and habits of duplicity and perjury, still interpose 
obstacles to progress, and account for much of the misery of the people, 
we may hope that although the step of the Hindoo may be slow and his 
path devious, some future generation of Englishmen may yet welcome him to 
the enjoyment of the fullest privileges of citizenship and self-government. 
Meanwhile, may Hindoo prosperity and Hindoo gratitude ever wait upon the 
manifestations of British beneficence! 


—— 








MARRIAGE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


“ Trent me how the marriages of a nation are contracted,” said the famous 
Prince de Ligne, “and I can make my own estimate of that nation’s worth.” 

Quite true! but the Prince de Ligne did not ask to know what the mar- 
riage system was in this or that particular town, or in this or that particular 
class even ; his question was simply this: “‘ Dites moi comment on se marie 
chez tel peuple ?” 

We are disposed to think that the honour of a too prominent place has 
been given to the “ Belgravian question ;” and the very word itself furnishes 
us with an argument. It is only a ‘‘ Belgravian” question ; and what, in 
reality, is “ Belgravia” ? Merely a small portion of the higher or wealthier 
classes, who would fain arrogate to themselves the pretensions and 
privileges of exclusive fashion. “I’m sorry for you, my lords, for I am 
one of you!” is reported to have been one of Lord Brougham’s speeches 
to his Peers, twenty or thirty years ago, when the said Peers were minded 
to do something silly or wrong; and we may be “sorry” for Belgravia 
| upon the same principle,—nay more, if the statements in the Belgravian 
_ lament are to be accepted as literally true, we might even be thoroughly and 
| heartily ashamed of Belgravia—ashamed of her women and her men ; of her 
| old and her young ; of her fast girls and intriguing matrons ; of her married 

and unmarried ; of hersons, daughters, sisters, wives, and mothers. We might 
feel that, in order to stand well with public opinion out of doors, a veil ought 
to be cast over Belgravian proceedings altogether. But perhaps this would be 
assigning too much importance to Belgravia. The English race is not modified 
because Belgravian youth lounge listlessly into the habitual society of “ pretty 
horse-breakers,” who are willing to let them smoke, or because Belgravian 
mothers try to sell their daughters, and do not always succeed. 
What is termed “ good society,” is more or less immoral all over the world ; 
and where “ fashion” exists, a certain amount of fashionable vice must be 
| compounded for. Its form only varies. Take the aspect of fashionable vice 
| fifty years ago, m the days of Carlton House and “the Prince.” It was very 
different to look at, but it may still be a question of how far its positive 
| amount surpassed that of the present day. There was, at the same time, more 
coarseness and more cant, but perhaps there might be not a much larger sum 
of actual wrong and weakness (nearly all “ wrong” being reducible in some 
shape or other to “‘ weakness”). The great point to note is, that the nerve 
of the nation did not suffer then, neither does it now. When heroism 
was required it came forth plentifully. Any of the extremely immoral 
records of the time (Memoirs, Letters, &c.), will suffice to show what the 
men and women of fashion were whose misdeeds had no influence on the 
nation from Trafalgar to Waterloo; and the annals of the Crimea and of 
India are there to show that the chivalrousness of England has withstood the 
demoralizing effects of “fast life.” No! even if bound to be sorry for 
and sincerely ashamed of Belgravia, we should still protest against the 
notion that Belgravia is of paramount importance to the nation, and should 
maintain, on the contrary, that it merely represents that sum of fashionable 
vice, which, in modern civilization, successively assumes various forms, but 
cannot be al‘ogether rooted up from the fashionable soil. 
| The “marriage system of a nation,” to repeat the words of the Prince 
De Ligne, is, however, a totally different thing from the marriage practices ofa 
clique (however extensive). Upon the principle which regulates marriage in 
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any particular country depends that country’s morals and its strength. 
Broadly stated, there are in Christian communities but two principles on 
which marriage can be based—interest or inclination. There is the money- 


match or the love-match ; the extreme consequence of the one is the sale | 


of the woman; and of the other, the sale of the man. In all countries 
happily yet possessed of the aristocratic element, and in which the import- 


ance of territorial property is recognized, marriage is and must be based | 
upon the subordination of the female to the male sex. In all countries so | 
politically demented as to have wilfully deprived themselves cf their best | 
force, and to have sacrificed the integrity of the soil, that monstrous com- | 
bination has been found inevitable by which in reality the male becomes de- | 


nendent on the female sex. It is very shocking that Belgravian mammas 
4 


should go about crying “ Daughters to sell!” We are shocked at it; we | 
are, we again say, ashamed. But suppose, instead of “ daughters,” they | 


cried “ Sons to sell !”—what should we say to that? That would, indeed, 


affect the “nerve of the nation ;” that might make us fear everything, and | 


doubt England. Yet that is what takes place in a neighbouring country. In 
France, “ Sons to sell!” is the ery of all French mothers, and the marriages 
of all France are based upon the dependency of the man. 


Now, whatever the sins of Belgravia may be, they are the sins of a clique | 


—of a class, if you will. In one sense “Belgravia” is not confined to the south- 
west of London; but may be taken to be synonymous with all fashionable society 
in England, and we repeat it, whatever the sins of the whole body of “ fash- 


ionable” society throughout Great Britain, they are comparatively unim- | 


portant so long as they spring from the mere fact of their being “ daughters 
to sell!” and of their being “eldest sons” to convert into the buyers. 
Whatever the sins of the mere “fashionable world” all over England, the 
love-match remains the principle of the marriage-system in Anglo-Saxon 


civilisation, just as the money-match is now the necessity of France. French | 


economists, when attempting to defend the present mode of infinitesimal 
subdivision of land in France, venture mostly to do so in these words (the 
lamentable inference whereof they apparently fail to seize): ‘it comes to the 
same in the end, for what goes away by the boys, comes back again by the girls.” 
And there lies the harm. No man buys a wife in France, because no man is, or 


believes himself to be, rich enough to do so. If he has fortune he deliberately | 


looks for some one whohas more, and with that some one he enters into a conjugal 
partnership ; if he has none he as deliberately sells himself to a rich woman. 
Belgravian mothers may “‘ get up” their girls for the matrimonial market ; 
but French mothers bring up their boys for sale! Who is there, having the 
smallest experience of French life, who has not heard a mother (often a most 
excellent, amiable, nay, even duty-loving person) say in her son’s hearing: 
“Jean,” or “ Paul,” or “ Adolphe,” or whatever may be his name, “ must 
marry a rich wife ; he has only so much, you know, and he must marry so 
much.” Thatis the technical expression : “ I] faut qu'il épouse tant !” 

Who has not caught the echo, here and there, of the long discussions 
amongst French aunts and sisters and cousins, of what their young male 
relatives might “expect,” in the shape of a bridal “ dot”? We would not 
be understood to say that French women do not speculate also on how much 
they are to marry (!) But that loses its importance when you remember that 
in France husbands, as such, are at a premium. It is apart of the system 
that “a man is worth three times what he brings!” A woman,* until 
married, has no acknowledged social position, so she buys herself a husband, 
or one is bought for her by her family! There is no feeling of shame in the 
whole transaction ; it is looked wpon as proper, prudent, and respectable. 

This is the “ system of marriage” in France, and we must recur again to a 
dictum of the Prince de Ligne, at the close of the last century :—“ The 
grand seigneur’s son who ‘s so/d to a wood-merchant’s daughter for money, is 
the father of huckstering traders ; the Austrian prince or Hungarian mag- 
nate who marries a peasant-girl for love, is the father of gentlemen :” Here 
you have a great social philosopher, but one of the proudest aristocrats in 
the whole world, admitting affection as a cause of gentility. And truly, love 
is the arch ennobler. But the love-match, in a country possessing the aristo- 
cratic element (and it cannot exist in any other), is at once both the cause and 
the effect of the subordination of the female to the male sex. The notion of 
the “sale of the woman” startles us at first, but looked at as an abstract 
principle, there is nothing wrong in it, unless it be also wrong that men and 
not women should sit in Parliament, and be chancellors and chief judges 
and archbishops of Canterbury. 

In England, as in all countries strongly constituted politically, the husband 
is the head of his family—its chief; and, however small his fortune, he pro- 
vides for the members of that family, beginning with his wife. When a man 
without any money falls in love with a penniless girl, what they think of in 
their practical meditations is, how he shall maintain her. They do not specu- 
late upon what she will bring in to him. He is to be to her a help, a sup- 
port, a stay, a protector, and purveyor, and as such she looks up to him. 
They may be madly attached to each other, and if the wealth of the Inaies 
were to fall to her share she would cast it all at his feet, but she is to be the 
acquisition made by him. If he has no money he must work to get some, 
which he will do, but some money he must have. She will wait years for 
him, and she will marry no one else but him ; but, if he cannot maintain a 
wife she cannot marry him. What is clear in all this is, that in England the 
rule is the acquisition of the woman by the man. We have given it a name 
harder in sound, because we wished to show how thankful we ought to be 
that social and political institutions have saved us from a marriage-system 
based on the sale of the man. ° 

It is objected that the female population of Belgravia hunts “eldest sons !” 
Heaven be praised, say we, that there are “eldest sons” to be hunted. 
Eldest sons are a small inconvenience to be borne for the insurance of a great 
good. “Eldest sons” suppose younger ones—namely, a class enormously 
preponderant in numbers, and forced to the virtues of youth,—obliged to 
toil to deserve, to compete to win, to acquire fortunes and wives. Whilst 
eldest sons represent in the state the class whose highest birthright is inde- 
pendence, younger sons prevent the stagnation of aristocracy! They it is 
who preserve the aristocratic “ element,” they it is who mainly cause it to 
be perpetually ambient, and who conduct it to the very extremities of the 
social body. Every one in England except the actual possessors of rank and 
soil may consider himself as possessed of a portion of that aristocratic capa- 
city whereby the aristocratic class is to be augmented progressively. 

What Burke denominated the “ natural aristocracy,” is to be found almost 


everywhere now, and there is no saying to what exalted station the blood of 
the people may not rise. But that being the case, and elevation in this 
country depending on worth, and worth of the strongest, steadiest, boldest 
order, what possible influence on the country at large can have the bad 
manners and bad ~orals of “ Belgravia!” What Belgravia does, as 
described by a Belgravian mother, is, we grant, not only abominably 
wrong, but (what will be perhaps more painful to Belgravia) it is in the 
most abominably bad taste ; but luckily, as long as our institutions remain 
what they are, they provide an antidote to all mere fashionable poison, 
even though it should be administered by the “upper ten thousand” en 
masse. The nerve of the nation is not touched, that will remain unweakened 
so long as the merchant-matrons of Belgravia raise no worse cry than 
** daughters to sell !” 

It is all bad enough, but one glance across the channel will force us to 
admit how very much worse it might be. 








THE PREMIER ARCHITECT. 


In paying our price for a Premier we are apt to forget that an orator and 
architect have been thrown into the purchase. The versatility of Lord Pal- 
merston’s genius is something marvellous. He can touch up a dry debate, 
give a splendid peroration to an Irish quarrel, or discuss the rival claims of 
Gothic, Greek, and Palladian architecture. But in whatever costume or 
capacity he makes his début, he seems to be as much master of his subject as 
if his whole life had been devoted to the study of it. 

On Monday evening he made his appearance as our chief architect, and 


| discussed rival styles of building with an offhanded readiness of expression 


and recollection of technicalities, and we must add sound English sense, that 
made one feel he must have studied under Mr. Burn or Scott or other 
eminent lord of the line and the trowel. 

The question before the House was, shall the Foreign Office be rebuilt 
after the Gothic or the Palladian style of architecture ? 

If what has been called the national usage is to decide the controversy, 
there must first be settled, what is the national and historic preference? If 
we go back to the earliest records of our national edifices, we shall find, as 
Lord Palmerston observed, the mud hut and the willow wigwam pattern our 
first national adoption. Now, really, we should not like to see Lord John 
Russell seated on a sod in a mud wigwam, and the clerks of the Foreign- 
office in contiguous mud huts baked in the sunshine and drenched in the 
shower. 

Mr. Scott, however, insists that the Gothic is the truly national style. 


| That the Gothic was early introduced into the country is no doubt true. Our 


grandest cathedrals are, many of them, eight hundred years old. But it was 
the adoption of ecclesiastics who were better builders than bishops, and was 
very much confined to churches and monasteries ; and after all it was the 


| glorification of defects they could not overcome, and its very beauties, like 


the oyster pearls, were the products of infirmities or disease. The truth is, the 

Gothic style is fit neither for Protestant, nor business, nor domestic purposes. 
| It is the architecture of “dim religious light,” of gloom and despair, of 

crypts and sepulchres, and wailing litanies and holy whips. It is purgatory 

in stone, the religion of monks, and nuns, and priests,—of penances, and 
| fastings, and scourgings. . The Protestant religion is a joyous and festal 
| faith,—of good news and glad tidings,—of sunshine and solemn song. The 
| edifice that expresses its life should be bright and joyous—radiant with all 
| holy reminiscences and happy hopes. It is a grand defect in our national 

taste that our Theatres and Opera-houses and Crystal Palaces should be so 
| gladsome, while our churches are so sepulchral. It is morally injurious as 
well as wsthetically wrong. We want very much the ideal of church archi- 
tecture,—a type and model of a Protestant place of worship,—less gas and 
more light,—fewer black timbers absorbing heaven’s light,—and more of 
that exquisite colouring which increases rather than wastes it. 

But our Premier architect, while flinging a few Palladian and Protestant 
stones at our religious buildings, invested his full force in anathemas on 
Gothic, as the style proposed by the Elcho-volunteer for official and business 
architecture. Here he was strong. He would let his light shine on Europe ; 
he believed the deeds of this country to be just, and opposed to all degrees 
of darkness, and he never would consent to hide them under a Gothic 
bushel. A Gothic foreign-office would suit Spain, and Rome, and Austria, 
but it is out of drawing, and in the wrong latitude, in old England. Itisa 
capital style for hatching conspiracies, and plots, and annexations ; but as 
these are neither the natural nor the adopted children of our country, it is 
desirable to adopt in our land of honesty and fair play a style of building 
which rejoices in the light, and courts and welcomes the pure sunshine of 
heaven, lating to others 

«* Great windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 


A Gothic building draws on Pandemonium, 
A Palladian, on the whole, on Paradise,” 


The one, as our Premier architect very justly observed, “draws on broken 
legs and arms” for its features, and declares they are beautiful and truly 
charming because old monks and bad bishops consecrated and hallowed them. 
The latter prefers health and light and nature, and taxes these in order to 
create a building in which everything shall contribute to the easiest and most 
efficient accomplishment of the public objects for which the money of the 
people builds it. While beauty and taste are adding to the ornaments of 
| London,—which are not numerous or remarkable,—are all very proper, the 
| great end of providing for the transaction of public business in the best and 
| most convenient way ought surely to dominate. We are about to build a 
| Foreign Office, not a monument,—a place of business, not a basilica or a 
| eathedral,—an edifice not for artists to applaud, but for clerks to do business 

in. Let it be in good taste and of fair proportions, but iet it be of use. 
| Don’t punish Lord John Russell and his clerks in order to please Lord Elcho 
| and Mr. Scott. Because it is not to be another Westminster Palace, it need 

not be a Spurgeonic meeting-house. Above all, let not the people of this 
| country complain that their money 1s wasted in working out of stone and 
timber fantastic and grotesque shapes, and covering windews with writhing 
saints and distorted sinners arrayed in all the colours of the rainbow, while 
| the little fresh air that timidly creeps in is consumed by gas-lamps and such- 
like Gothic substitutes for the light of the sky. 
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A Palladian building can be finished at the estimated expense ; but no- 
body ever heard of a Gothic one not far exceeding the estimate. The archi- 
tect feels he has licence in the one, and little or none in the other. We have 
no doubt that in the recent parliamentary discussion Lord Elcho was felt by 
everybody to have been the mouthpiece of medieval enthusiasts—himself a 
Scotch Puseyite of the true type—and that Lord Palmerston represented the 
common sense, the just economy, the practical intelligence of the — of 
England. Let the wsthetic element be subject to the useful, and not the 
useful to the aesthetic. 





DOCTORS’ STUFF. 


ScaRcELY a more curious chapter in the history of events could be written 
than one which would trace the beliefs and fashions which have obtained 
among the community with respect to the use of medicines. Taking up an 
old book the other day in a medical library, entitled “ The Ladies’ Dispen- 
satory,” we caught a glimpse of the ideas of our ancestors on this subject, 
which may compare—not much to our own advantage, we fear—with the 
practice of the big-medicine men of some remote African tribe. If our reader 
happen to have lived in the good old time—the Arcadian period of “ merrie 
England,” when, according to romantic writers, a few herbs and simples 
sufficed to medicine the ills that flesh was heir to in those robust days— 
“a falling sickness,” we find, would have been treated with any of the follow- 
ing recipes, or perhaps with a succession of them. “The blood of a weesil, to 
be i ; the liver of an asse roasted, eaten fasting ; an asse’s hoofe burned, 
to be drunk ; the brine excrescence growing on the coronet of a horse’s hoofe, 
bruised and drunk in vinegar; stones found in the belly of the swallows’ 
first brood tied in a piece of buckskin and worn about the neck ; cud of a 
sea-calf, to be drunk ; gall of a beare ; gall of a tortoise put in the nose, stork’s 
dung drunk in water.” These are recipes taken exactly as they come from 
the book of domestic medicine of the days of Cromwell. If we consult the 
prescriptions of the regular physicians of that day, we find the same spirit 
running through the loathsome messes they gave to their patients. The ee 
of all kinds of animals was a favourite piéce de resistance with them, and next 
to that their blood formed the staple of their nostrums. 

There was a higher class of prescription, however, then in use, which was 
evidently aimed at the superstitious feelings of the poor people drugged. 
The moss from a dead man’s skull is recommended for a patient by Sir 
Kenhelim Digby, scrapings from human bones, poundings of a wolf’s teeth, 
and even the hemp of a rope with which a man had hung himself are to be 
found among the remedies prescribed less than two hundred years ago by 
learned Doctors of the College of Physicians. Our surgery was quite as bad. 
If a wound inflamed, a plaster of “new dung of oxen at grasse would have 
been applied, fresh and fresh, from day today.” We find even “ verdigrease,” 
a most virulent poison, recommended in a like case. God must have been 
very merciful to the afflicted in those days, for man, in his crass ignorance, 
was certainly very cruel. Errors of this kind are traceable in the use of 
remedies down to the middle of the eighteenth century. After this time a 
marked amendment appeared in the British pharmacopeia. Drugs proper 
took the place of disgusting refuse of animals, and the herbs of the ss 
gave place to medicines of a more potent nature. Prescriptions became less 
offensive, but we much question if they were quite as harmless as heretofore. 
The edb peg as if to make up for the disuse of articles in his prescriptions 
calculated to strike terror into his patient’s mind, loaded his recipes with 
every drug that he could well remember. Some of these prescriptions might 
almost be measured by the foot-rule, and often the ingredients were of so 
diverse a character that, as a friend remarks, the object of the prescriber 
appears to have been to have aimed the remedy at his patient’s complaint, as 
a timid householder would a blunderbuss at a robber, in the hope that some 
of the projectiles at least would hit. 

We ats got nd of these long prescriptions, it is true ; but even at the 
present day the middle classes are bedrugged in a manner it is fearful to con- 
template. The medical service of the country is mainly supplied by what is 
termed the general practitioner,—a gentleman who possesses the double 
license of the College of Surgeons and the Apothecaries’ Company. The 
latter society is nothing more than a company trading in drugs, and of course 
it is their interest to increase the consumption of their staples as largely as 
possible. The general practitioner is entitled by this act to make certain 
charges for the drugs sent to his patients, and this practice has now become 
general throughout the country. The public are, we fear, wholly to blame 
for this very objectionable practice. An attempt has been made by the 
medical profession to break through it by charging for time instead of 
physic, a much more sensible method of payment, and one calculated to 
save the patient from the infliction of unnecessary drugs; but this plan as 
yet has failed altogether, in the provinces at least. People, asa rule, like to be 
drugged ; they prefer the practitioner who takes active measures ; they like 
something, they say, for their money, and they unfortunately prefer to pay 
for the coloured bottles of stuff that come into the sick chamber with such 
alarming rapidity, to paying the medical man for his time and skill. In the 
larger towns the patients are more reasonable, and see through the absurdity 
of putting the medical man under the necessity of supplying drugs that are 
often hurtful to them. . 7 

As a general rule, however, the people like strong medicines, and will have 
them ; hence the doctor, if he will live, must bow to the popular decision. 
The lower we go in the social scale, the stronger is this tendency to rely upon 
strong drugs to cure disease. We have only to glance over the pages of news- 
papers, to see the swarms of patent medicines which address themselves to the 
eye of the public. Every druggist thinks he is entitled to find out some specific 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to ; and some gigantic professors in this art 
astound us by the magnitude of their operations. Mr. Holloway, to wit, 








Bel ls out his pills by the ton weight ° and Morrison, with his vam boge boluses, 

is equal to a persistent diarrhcea throughout i.e country. There isatendency, | 
however, in all things to right themselves, and the abuse of the drugging 
system has led to the adoption of a doctrine which is tantamount to a 
practical denial of the value of medicine altozether, It cannot be gainsaid 
that the upper classes of this country are deeply bitten with the doctrine of 
Hom egpathy. Disappointed with the present routine system of medicine, they 
fiy to one which appeals to their imagination. There is something truly wonder- 


ful in th powe! which they believe to act in billionth doses, and 


I remedies 





forthwith they give themselves up to the harmless treatment of nature ; for 
to say that any homceopathic dose can have any effect upon the human body, 
is more than we are at present prepared to admit. 

The pleasure of doctoring one’s-self—no slight pleasure, as the practice of 
mankind shows—can be indulged in by its believers to their heart’s content. 
The little cabinets of bottles and the hand-books of symptoms are at hand to 
minister to the belief that every man can be his own doctor. We have no 
doubt, that after the use of these pretty little trifles, people get well, for it is 
the tendency of the minor disturbances of health to right themselves. We 
may concede, perhaps, that the very belief in infinitesimal doses may have 
some effect towards a cure, for we know how great is the effect of the mind 
over the body ; but this we know also, that where indisposition grows into 
downright illness of a serious character, either of two things happen. The 
homeeopathy varies his doses to allopathic proportions, or the patient has 
recourse to the legitimate practitioner. Nevertheless, we cannot help ad- 
mitting that the very fact of the existence of homceopathy is a proof that 
there is something wrong or deficient in our present state of knowledge as to 
the action of drugs. 

Whilst in every other department of medicine our advance has been great, 
whilst our knowledge of the minute structure of the body has been thoroughly 
elucidated by the use of the microscope, whilst the science of physiology has 
taught us the method of action of healthy structure, whilst pathology has 
gone far to teach us how disease alters the different structures and inter- 
feres with their functions, there is one department of medicine, the advance 
of which has been entirely of a negative kind. Therapeutics, or the art 
which treats of the action of remedies, is very little advanced from what it 
was in the timeof Galen. We cure ague with quinine, and give colour to the 
cheek by the aid of iron ; we subdue delirium tremens with opium, and so 
forth by the modus operandi of the action of these drugs upon the various 
organs, they effect we know no more really about than the big-medicine man 
of the North American Indian. 

It may be a melancholy fact to confess, but we know well the best informed 
medical men will agree with us, that our knowledge of the action of remedies 
upon the human body is at present entirely empirical. We do not by any 
means say that an able empiricism in such matters is not a very good thing, 
and that practically it is of little importance to the patient that his doctor 
should know the how, as long as he gets cured ; but it must be confessed that 
it is some reproach to medicine that there should be such profound darkness 
as regards the true theory of action of medical remedies, and it is not a little 
remarkable that it has neither been the fashion of the profession to make 
deep inquiry into this subject, nor has the bent of any distinguished indi- 
vidual led him into this little-beaten track. Our experience, day by day, is, 
however, contracting the number of drugs that we know to be efficacious 
empirically. Out of the thousands of drugs that load our chemists’ shops, 
and among the thick bookfuls of preparations authorized to be used, by the 
“* Pharmacopeeia,” we may safely say that we may count on our ten fingers the 
number of drugs that are really valuable; and whilst the tendency of 
modern medicine is to simplify the manner of prescribing, the skill 
of our pharmaceutical chemists is to reduce the bulk of our medicines. 
Instead of the decoctions, and infusions, and huge boluses with which the 
sick man was nauseated of old, it is the growing practice to prescribe the 
active principles alone of medicines, and thus all the woody particles and the 
thousand and one adulterations occurring in the raw drug, which only passed 
through the patient to the injury of his stomach, are now being eliminated. 
Thus far, doctor’s stuff is reforming itself in the right direction, and we trust 
that the thoughtful minds of the profession will turn their attention towards 
building up what may with truth be called a rational system of therapeutics. 








THE ROSE SHOW AT THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 


Tue rose has, in every age and in every country, been the favourite flower of 
poets as well as of gardeners. Homer could find no comparison more appropriate 
for the taper hand with which Aurora unbarred the gates of day ; Anacreon 
crowned with its blossoms his own temples and his goblet of Chian wine ; 
Horace, in the rustic simplicity of his Sabine villa, had no choicer gift where- 
with to tempt Mecenas ; while King Solomon could find no more suitable 
comparison for the “ fairest of women.” In later days it has equally inspired 
bards of the most dissimilar genius. Byron has breathed forth some of 
his softest strains in honour of the “sultana of the nightingale ;” while even 
the gloomy soul of Cowper yielded to its influence, and the poet of Olney 
pointed his prettiest fable by a reference to the fate of the rose too rudely 
shaken by the impatient hand of unreflecting youth. Of late years the culti- 
vation of this most poetical of flowers has been the object of especial care in 
this country, till at last shows have been established at whieh it has been not 
only the principal attraction, but the sole object of the prizés given ; and the 
most splendid exhibition of the kind as yet held in the kingdom took place 
on Wednesday. 7 

Of late years the numerous volumes of all sizes that have been published 
concerning the culture of this loveliest and most fragrant of flowers have laid 
before the public such ample information of every kind on the subject, that 
it is searcely necessary to do more than remind our readers that the new 
varieties come almost exclusively from France; and especially from its 
southern districts. Saunders, of Jersey, has, we believe, raised one or two 
new flowers of name, and one or two of our own nurserymen, favoured occa- 
sionally by a sheltered situation, have rivalled his success ; but the south of 
France is the chief nursery of the flower, and especially the neighbourhood of 
Avignon, where a grower of the name of Laffay sows the seed broadcast, as 
in former days an English farmer sowed wheat, and reaps, on an average, a 
more profitable harvest. New varieties of roses, as of every other flower, are 
of course only produced from the crossing of various sorts; a matter in 
which the grower has ample scope for his judgment and skill. But the scale 
on which M. Laffay works is too extended for any personal manipulation ; 
he trusts such operations to the bees ; they do not disappoint him ; and m 
the last year or two their labours have been more than usually prolific of new 
varieties, with other good qualities besides novelty, to recommend them. 

The most striking result of the care expended in this acquisition of new 
sorts, is the almost complete banishment of the old kinds which it has gra- 


dually effected. Roses which bloom twice in the year are not, indeed, an 
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altogether new discovery ; as long ago as the time of Virgil, Naples would 
seem to have anticipated the arrival of her Spanish sovereigns by the 
“biferi rosaria Peesti,” among which the Queen of the Bourbons must surely 
have had a place. But the old stock of such flowers appears to have been 
lost, and it is not much more than thirty years ago that the skill of the pro- 

gator again produced trees which, under the various names of Damask 
Perpetuals, Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Bourbons, Tea-scented, &c., enriched 
our gardens in the autumn as they had previously done in thesummer. But 
long after their first introduction, the principal place at the shows was still 
held by the Provence or Gallican roses, as far more perfect in shape and 
substance ; and it has only been within the last year or two that the Hybrid 
Perpetuals have become so perfect in these qualities as to supplant the more 
fleeting beauties of their rivals. This, at last, they have accomplished in 
every colour ; so much so, that of the pure summer roses, the old Coupe de 
Hebe was the only one that appeared in the stands, either at the Horti- 
cultural Gardens or at the Crystal Palace. While in scarlet, General Jacque- 
minot and the new Eugine Appert dazzled every eye; in dark colours, 
Francois Arago and Jean Standish surpassed the old Boule de Nanteuil ; 
in the pure rose-colour, Alexandrine Bachmatoff and Gloire de Vitry 
united exquisite fragrance with perfection both of shape and colour; the 
delicate blush of the Souvenir de Malmaison and the Comte de Paris was 
still unequalled ; as among the tea-roses Gloire de Dijon and Devoniensis 


held their accustomed pre-eminence. Wednesday’s show was remarkable also | 


for another circumstance, that the chief prizes were carried off by two 
country growers—Keynes and Mitchell; the great growers of the metro- 





politan neighbourhood—Rivers, Lane, Paull, and Turner—obtaining no first | 


prize, and hardly more than one second. This fact is a very pleasing proof 
of the study which floriculture in general, and the cultivation of the rose in 
particular, is making over the whole kingdom. And it may be hoped that 
the success of these more distant, though long and well-known nurserymen, 
will stimulate others still further a-field ; so that, having competed success- 
fully in London, they may carry to their homes the trophies of their success, 
and diffuse a taste for the cultivation of this fairest of all flowers in its most 
perfect specimens over the whole kingdom. 








MR. TURNBULL AND THE PROTESTANT ALLIANCE. 


In the trial before Lord Chief Justice Erle there were developed some 
features worthy of note. 
rated, as confessed, with the principles of Ignatius Loyola was an eligible 
calendarer in the State Paper Office, but whether, having been appointed to 


The point at issue was not whether a person satu- | 


that office, it was right to remove him without proof of having suppressed or | 


mutilated any of the documents that passed through his hands. Had the 
Protestant Alliance protested, at the time of the selection, on the ground that 
Mr. Turnbull was fanatically prejudiced against Protestants, and would 
therefore fail to command the confidence of the public, it would have been a 
reasonable and consistent act on the part of the Alliance. Men who publish 
their opinions must expect these opinions to be adduced as grounds of fitness 
or unfitness for the work on which they bear. 
qjuestion was not raised, whether a Roman Catholic is eligible to office, but 
whether an extreme ultramontane admirer of the Jesuits was an expedient or 
reliable calendarer of documents which involve the whole substance of the 


Protestant discussions that prevailed in the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and | , oe : ' 
We think such a person was most unsuitable | reprinted from the periodicals in which they had first appeared. 
x . ah. . c 5] 


James the First of England. 
and the appointment imprudent and injudicious in the very highest degree. 

But Mr. Turnbull having been appointed, it was unfair to remove him, 
unless it could be shown that he had acted unfaithfully, and thereby for- 
feited the trust originally reposed in him. Of his unfaithfulness, not a single 
proof was adduced by his accusers. Sir John Romilly, therefore, refused to 
dismiss him. In such circumstances it was the duty of the Protestant 
Alliance to exercise a vigilant surveillance of the work committed to Mr. 
Turnbull, and to expose the least trace of partiality or bias the instant it 
appeared. But instead of this the members of this body kept up a con- 
tinuous fire at Mr. Turnbull, in petitions, in speeches, and newspaper letters, 
making him the object of suspicion, and seriously damaging his character in 
the mind of the public. Mr. Turnbull resigned his office and commenced an 
action for defamation against his accusers. 


Without discussing the conduct of the Protestant Alliance, or reflecting | thus describes her :—“ Such is the influence of her manners, her conversation, 


on Mr. Turnbull, we lay down the broad proposition that a Jesuit, or one | 


holding the principles of that order, is utterly unsafe and unreliable, wher- 
ever his own opinions and party are concerned. Giving him the credit of 
perfect sincerity, he must act out doctrines utterly destructive of social con- 
fidence. In the work of Ignatius Loyola, edited by Cardinal Wiseman, it is 
faid down as the duty of a Jesuit to “call black white, and white black,” as 
often as his superior requires him to do so. 

In the writings of the founder of the Redemptorists, who remains the 
latest and most able expositor of their doctrines and discipline, it is enjoined 
on a believer to deny with an oath what he knows to be fact, if the interests 
and exigencies of the Church demand it. Immorality the most scandalous, 
crimes the most flagrant, and lying on the largest scale, are consecrated by 
being practised in defence of the Church, and in order to destroy heretics. 
Were a calendarer to suppress one document and corrupt another, in order to 
exalt the Church and depress heresy, he would do what he conscientiously 
believes to be a sacred duty, acceptable to heaven. We make no vague and 
vulgar charge. We understate rather than overstate the facts of the case. 
That there are thousands of Roman Catholics incapable of such conduct we 
are firmly persuaded, But if we may judge of men by the principles they 
profess, we are thoroughly persuaded that a person holding the doctrines 
which every Jesuit is sworn tc carry out, is disqualified for any office in the 
discharge of which trust and honesty and integrity are required ; and 
nowhere is this disqualification so vital as in dealing with documents and 
papers affecting the conduct of the Roman Catholic Church. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
A TRUE poetess has passed from the region of material things into the 


realm of everlasting sunshine. The dreams of time have become the realities 
of eternity. She lives amid the splendours of a day from which she drew 


In this particular case the | 


rugged scenes of this world. She has left on earth the restraints and tram- 
mels of the soaring spirit, not its capacities and powers. In this life language 
is often suggestive of thoughts that come - in fragments within the 
horizon of the mind. In the higher life, it is the perfect representative of 
thoughts too magnificent ever to be realized here, and laden with these, it 
there ebbs into poetic and perfect expression. The poet works in chains in 
this world. Gleams only of the infinite break at intervals on the shores of 
his soul. He sees at best through a glass darkly. Having gone up higher, 
he sees as he is seen. He ane face to face with all that is bright, and 
pure, and true, in that grand apocalypse of light, and glory, and loveliness. 

Mrs. Barrett Browning’s poetry takes a very high place in the estimate of 
all who have carefully studied the beautiful creations of her genius. Her 
thoughts are often somewhat obscure, but always grand. Her languige is 
compressed and vigorous. Her themes are happily chosen, and artistically 
worked out. Her communion as a poetess is rather with the t tian th 
present, and with the upper oftener than with the lower world. Her works 
are, therefore, the admiration of the contemplative and thoughtful, who see's 
a higher nutriment than can be gathered from common fields, and love to 
hold communion with the beautiful, the suggestive, and the sublime. 

Two of her noblest smaller poems are entitled, ‘‘ Crowned and Wedded,” 
and “ Crowned and Buried.” The former sings the coronation and wedding 
of Queen Victoria, in strains worthy of the festive and joyous occasion, 
closing with an advice to Prince Albert which, we doubt not, has been fully 
practised :— 

** Hold that wedded hand less dear for sceptre than for ring.” 


The latter is a graphic and poetic portrait of Napoleon. 

There is a hue of sorrow tinging almost all the poetry of Elizabeth 
Browning. It is not a morbid melancholy, such as marks the productions of 
the disappointed and the peevish and the jealous. It is rather the melan- 
choly that is inseparable from great genius, resulting from the struggle of the 
higher life within against the limitations and restrictions of its condition. 
There is pathos in deep thought, and indeed inseparable from it. Even 
humour or wit of the highest sort is pensive. It seems as if men who live 
on the outside of things were merry. But men whose thoughts rise above 
the heights of time, or pierce the exterior of life, feel often sad. 

Mrs. Browning’s poetry combines abstraction with gorgeous language. She 
arrays subtle thoughts in luxuriant drapery, and weaves the deepest affec- 
tions of the heart into strains of poetic beauty. She makes audible those 
inborn melodies which create music as often as they are heard. Yet she is 
not likely to be popular with the multitude. She writes for the thoughtful— 
those that live iene the plane of sensuous things—who eat other bread than 
that which grows on earth, and crave inspirations such as the writings of this 
gifted lady are pre-eminently fitted to impart. 

Her early translation of “ Prometheus bound,” from the Greek of 
ZEschylus, has been generally regarded as a failure, notwithstanding the 
poetess was thoroughly conversant with Greek literature. Her “ Draina of 
Exile” is a noble, and it will prove a lasting accession to our literature. The 
“ Seraphim,” the “ Romaunt of the Page,” and “Casa Guidi’s Windows,” all 
sparkle with gems which the mist in which her genius delights to dwell 
cannot conceal. 

A correspondent mentions the following facts respecting her :-— 


the latter mainly 
About 
this time she fell into ill health, and having broken a blood vessel in the 
region of the lungs, was ordered to winter at Torquay; but though she 


‘In 1838 appeared ‘The Seraphim’ and other poems 


| slowly recovered from the original disease, her health while there received a 


painful shock from her brother’s death by the upsetting of a boat. For some 
years she was a confirmed invalid. In the seclusion of a sick room, however, she 


| studied the classics most carefully in the original, and in 1844 produced the first 





| becoming popular with the multitude. 
| has finished her course. 


| increasing the number of machines, he can increase the means of 


down many a brilliant vision that illuminated the night, and beautified the 
i 





collected edition of her ‘ poems,’ on which her fame chiefly rests, and of which 
new editions appeared in 1850 and 1853. They were published each in two 
volumes. Inthe interval between the appearance of the first and second editions 
of this work, Miss Barrett married Mr. Robert Browning, whose name is well 
known to the literary world as one of our few living poets. Since their marriage, 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning have lived mainly in Italy, though they have paid short 
visits occasionally to their friends in England.” 


Two of her own sex have well traced her character. Mary Russell Mitford 
her temper, her thousand sweet and attaching qualities, that they who know 
her best are apt to lose sight altogether of her learning and her genius, and 
to think of her only as the most charming person they have ever met.” 
Margaret Fuller thus speaks of her :—‘‘ In delicacy of perception Mrs. Barrett 
Browning may vie with any of her sex. She has what is called a true woman’s 
heart.” 

We may venture to place her at the very head of the roll of English 
poetesses. She combines all the sweetness of Mrs. Hemans and the depth of 
Tennyson, with occasional bursts of dramatic grandeur that remind of 
Shakspeare, while she has faults that will always prevent her poetry from 
She has penned her last verse. She 
She has added to the enjoyments of her country 
and her kind, and left imperishable and bright reminiscences of her transit 
through the world. Being dead she still sings, and many a sad heart will 


| still be cheered, and many a broken one healed by the music of her song. 


Boat-BvILDING By Macuinery.—In an article describing Mr. Thompson's 
new machinery for boat-building, there is a mistake in the following sentence,— 
“The machinery can produce 6,000 boats a year.” Instead of “ six thousand, 
the number should have been sizty thousand. We have been assured on gool 


authority, “there is no limit to the power of Mr. Thompson's invention. By 
. supply, whether 


. o¢ . "Eee id 

the demand be for sixty thousand or six hundred thousand boats a year. 

Exrerigence or THE Wortp.— I’ve had friends” (observes a writer in 
Fraser's Magazine), “ plenty of them ; fine, jovial fellows, who would back me 
for all they were worth, so long as I was in luck ; and I never found one of them 
yet that I could depend upon when the wheel turned. There was a time in my 
life, to be sure I was very young, when I thought a sworn brother would have 
seen me through anything. I have learned better since then; but I don’t think 


I owe those any thanks who taught me the lesson.” 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


Tae “ man in black” who tells Imperial newspapers what to do and what 
not to venture upon, has been extremely hard at work latterly: and, unless 
well informed thereupon, I do not believe any one could guess what has been 
the chief subject of bis visits. 

The Comet !! 

Well, but you will say,—Surely the comet can scarcely be accused of 
sedition ?—surely the “heavenly bodies” may be considered beyond the 
range of official espionage and enmity, nor have M. de Persigny nor his 
august master anything in common with the celestial spheres? In all this you 
are mistaken. The comet is “seditious” in the highest degree, and might 
really almost be proved to be in league with those malevelied individuals 
who, in the jargon of Imperialism, have been convicted of belonging to the 
“old parties.” Scientific traitors, who committed treason as innocently as 
M. Jourdain committed prose, had dared to talk some horrid twaddle about 
“ Ceosar’s comet,” and then, too, about “Charles V. ;” and, in the first place, 
the astronomer imperial, M. Leverrier (senateur de. son état,” as he has been 
facetiously styled) was ordered to prove learnedly to these misguided savans 
that by no possibility whatever could there be a question of Cesar or of 
Charlies V. in all this ; but next, silence being preferred even to the “ best 
approved” sort of reputation, an order was sent round to all the papers only 
to speak negligently of the comet, and never, on any occasion, or by any 
chance, to allude to there being such a thing as a comet called “ Czsar’s,” 
neither to mention the name of the Emperor Charles V. 

This may give you some small notion of what the range of subjects is on 
which Imperialist prosateurs may give their pens and wits an airing. There 
was a flutter among them when the first flaunt of the comet’s tail came across 
the sky, for they really did regard it as a harmless pretext for long pent-up 
words ; but they soon found their mistake, and all their fine rounded periods 
about this capricious wanderer of the heavens have to be “ modified,” to suit 
the taste of Persigny-Pasha, neither more nor less than if they treated of 
the House of Hapsburg, or the House of Hanover ; which latter topic is, we 
know, the Minister's own individual pet property. Alas! for comets! not 
even they escape ! 

A propos to the House of Hapsburg, nothing is more curious than to see the 
sag et impression produced on one or two French general officers who 

ve just returned from a visit to the Quadrilateral. Probably the men 
high in office in Austria would be well pleased did they hear the terms of 
boundless eulogy expended upon the appearance of the Austrian troops under 
Benédek, by these French soldiers. I myself heard one general (a man who 
stands quite at the top of his profession) say, frankly, that “though he had 
learned to admire the undaunted bravery of the Austrian troops in the 
campaign of 59, what he had seen at Verona had taken him perfectly by 
surprise.” As to his enthusiasm for Bencdek himself, it was unlimited ; and 
it is perfectly clear that the military commander who can inspire in an 
enemy the degree of admiration 1 witnessed in the French general I allude 
to, for Benédek, is a man of a superior order. 

One thing, however, must not be overlooked, namely, that the enthusiasm 
of French commanding officers, or of French soldiers generally, for what they 
would see on the Austrian side, would be considerably enhanced by the in- 
tense dislike they entertain for everything Italian or Piedmontese. For in- 
stance, the same French general I have mentioned, after expatiating on the 
extraordinary merits of the Austrian army at the present moment, spoke im- 
mediately afterwards of the Piedmontese forces in a tone that would probably 
pain as much as it would surprise the lovers of Italy in this country. It is 
quite certain that the mere soldierlike feeling so thoroughly carries men away, 
and the “cloth” is so much the uppermost notion in the minds of military 
leaders, that a regular army of enemies appeals more forcibly to the sym- 
yathies of a French general than an irregular one of volunteers and “ fili- 

usters,” however brave. Besides, you must take into account the uncon- 
= dislike of the French of all ranks, classes, professions, and opinions, 
or the Italians. Irrespective of the part they may themselves be called 
upon to play, they are disposed to be delighted at the prespect of the Pied- 
montese getting the worst of it in an encounter with Benédek. 

No small alarm reigns here amongst the people attached to the Court, for 
the men of daggers and pistols are hard at work again. The emperor has, 
more than once latterly, had cause to recollect that Orsini is one of a sect 
whose name is legion, and indeed several attempts have lately gone so far 
as to necessitate an extraordinary increase of vigilance on the part of the 
police. It appears that the initiative of all these plots comes from Italy, 
and that those who, among the Italians, are disposed to think the emperor's 
life of any value are constantly in the habit of warning their Imperial ally of 
what is impending. : 

In the Journal des Débats of last Sunday, there is a very interesting 
scientific article by one of the most distinguished men here, by M. Babinet, 
which ends with these words : apropos to the fact that no national monument 
has ever | een raised to Newton by the English ae 

“ Does not England fear lest the entire family of Europeam nations should 
be beforehand with her in this pious duty ? Does she not fear lest a monu- 
ment should be raised to him by whom all human nature so justly sets such 
store, and that on it should be inscribed— 


“¢ A Newton, 
Anglai 
Toutes ] 
Reconnaissantes, 


Moins | Angleterre 


”? 


Ls, 


e8 nations 


Incrate.’ 


The article has been much read and commented on ; and I must say, if French 
journals had no worse attacks against us than such as this, one should not be 
over inclined to blame them. It is a great national sin that no m nument 
should be raised by England to the greatest discoverer in science that the 
world ever knew. . 

To be sure, the manner in which French journals repeat what they find in 
our English papers, is sometimes comical in the extreme. Two days ago, in 
trying to give a “ proper” idea to the French public of what Lord John had 
replied to Mr. Kinglake and Sir Robert Pee! on the Swiss question, and 
finding that rather difficult, seeing that Lord John had actually returned in 


| 
| 








substance to his declarations of the 26th March, 1860, and had repeated that 
England must hold by her traditional allies—finding it, as I say, rather diffi- 
cult to give this as they found it, they resorted to an expedient which seems to 
stand them often in good stead: they invented a theory of their own, and 
quoting only the last qualifying words of Lord John’s speech, they said that 
it was impossible to paint the delight those words had created in England, 
and that now, luckily, people felt how perfectly the Emperor was to be 
counted upan! This, be it noted, takes place two days after the Patrie 
publishes that most wonderful article upon the cession of territory in Italy, 
which Ricasoli denies he will ever agree to. Let it not be overlooked that 
that article is printed in large type (which means something here), We are, 
denied, as to Sardinia, in what Mr. Kingiake calls the “ denial stage !” 
neither more nor less. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


WE have passed a week of troubled existence. The Civil Service Estimates 
are on their way through committee, and the division bells are rung with a 
vehemence and a frequency that remind one of the American lover who rang 
the bell with so much violence that the lady’s lap-dog “howled with the 
ear-ache.” Whether you begin a letter in the library, or light a cigar in the 
smoking-room, or go out on the terrace to watch the comet, or order Phoebe 
in the tea-room to bring you a pot of Steer’s mixture, the “whip” is always 
at your heels, and you find yourself running along the corridor, bouncing 
across the lobby, and flinging yourself into the House to vote as you fina 
your own fellows voting. The sound of that bell is never out of your ears. 
“Is that the division bell?” you ask, and are asked. Strong observations 
are made regarding the incessant tintinnabulation by stout members who 
don’t relish the three minutes’ run on a hot July night,—observations so 
strong if not profane that I am glad Mr. Spurgeon does not hear them. 
When you get into the House you find from fifty to seventy members “ going 
through it with their books,” that is, with the miscellaneous estimates spread 
out before them, listening to proposals of financial reduction which, luckily 
for the poor wretches whose salaries are threatened with summary extinction, 
are never carried. For myself, I may as well put myself out of Court by 
saying that I have the most profound and utter contempt for Civil Service 
estimate debates. These estimates have been increased by Aci of Parlia- 
ment, by the influence of the press usefully exerted, by the growth of popu- 
lation and intelligence. They have been debated and winnowed so that 
there is hardly a particle of chaff left ; and the “economists,” as they are 
called, who allow millions to be muddled away by the Horse Guards and 
Admiralty, make a few desperate assaults upon the birch-brooms of Hamp- 
ton Court and Kew and the messengers of the public offices, which, as I have 
said, never come to anything. 

But still you are expected to be somewhere about the building, and to be 
ready to leave your cigar or your untasted bohea when summoned by your 
whip. This is the price you pay for those letters assuring you of the “ un- 
dying gratitude” of that independent elector whose son you have just got. 
into the Customs or the Post-office. Poor fellow! You know that in five 
years he will curse his ambition and your friendly interference, and will dis- 
cover how much better his position would have been if he had gone into an 
engineer's office, or a merchant’s counting-house. I have promised to make 
my brother a Dean, and it will go hard if I failto keep my word. But, as a 
rule, a private member who does not prominently put himself forward, can 
seldom, if ever, get anything worth having for a friend or constituent enjoy- 
ing any sort of social position. The conclusion to which I have come is that 
you must love your party and your friends well to answer the division bell 
twice in one night this hot weather, but that you must love them still better- 
to remain in the House and witness the thrashing of this beaten and chopped 
straw on a Miscellaneous Estimate night. 

The member for Lambeth looms uncommonly large this session. Here- 
tofore Ministers and, I fear I must add, Mr. Bright also, have treated him 
as a blundering, muddle-pated economist. Mr. W. Williams by no means. 
began where Mr. Hume left off, and had no more pretensions, as many 
think, to that vacant mantle than an apothecary’s boy would have to rush 
into the theatre at Guy’s and perform an amputation. Yet this session we 
are deeply concerned at the slight and the injustice done him. The Govern- 
ment make his quarrel their own. Like the eloquent counsel in the court of 
law, they draw so glowing a picture of their client’s wrongs that they move 
him to tears. Mr. W. Williams comes down on Supply nights, to take a 
part in discussing the estimates, and lo! he finds the Speaker in the chair, 
and the House discussing Italy, or Poland, or the supply of whale-oil, or the 
grievances of boatswain’s mates. Mr. W. Williams expects that a fair degree- 
of time will be allowed for discussing the various votes, but so much time is 
consuined in frivolous motions on going into Committee, that Mr. W. Wil- 
liams is unable to give the various subjects that attention which their import- 
ance imperatively demands. Lord J. Russell has scarcely been able to control 
his disgust at this unworthy treatment of Mr. W. Willivms. 

The Treasury Bench were not used to be so chivalrous in their courtesy to 
the hon. member for Lambeth. Perhaps it is not that they love Mr. W. 
Williams more, but that they love Mr. Pope Hennessy and Mr. Scully less. 
The House, on its part, is more savage than my feeble pen can express at find- 
ing the session pro!onged for an unnecessary fortnight by these gentlemen and 
their compeers. I ought rather to say that as there has been no legislation 
of itaportance except the Bankruptey Bill, the House will have consumed one 
month, at least, in talk that has done no good to any earthly person or 
cause. However, the upshot is that Mr. W. Williams is a hero and a martyr, 
and takes a singular pleasure in this unusual conjuncture of public affairs. 

It is observable of Lord Palmerston, that he is always in greatest force 
in the months of July and August. All through the session h> attends 
the house like its shadow—taking his seat among the first, and refusing 
to go home until the Speaker leaves the chair. In the earlier part of 
the session his Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Foreign Secretary, or 
Home Secretary, may engross more of public attention. But when the 
Budget is carried, when the foreign policy is sufficiently vindicated, and when 
some Appropriation of Seats Bill is disposed of, the heads of departments 
collapse, and our Noble Viscount takes up the running. In the general 
languor produced by hot July nights, late hours, and morning sittings, his 
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wonderful stamina asserts itself. He positively seems to gain robustness of 


figure and vigour of intellect, as the session approaches its end. His airy, 
gay, jaunty manner, his lively persiflage, his inexhaustible store of witty 
anecdotes, are only seen in perfection in the season of whitebait. He con- 
vulsed the House on Monday in the debate on the New Foreign-office. In 
his passages of arms with Bernal Osborne, a professed farseur and a heavy 
hitter, our Noble Viscount always wings the best joke, and delivers the most 
effective home-thrust. His glance at Vincent Scully, when he slily intimated 
that the Irish Lordship of the Treasury was still unappropriated, was inimit- 
able. The great charm of the manner Palmerstonian is its spontaneity. At 
his banquets “ Attic salt” is never wanting. He can no more help the 
pleasant sally and lively repartee than the skylark can help carolling in mid- 
air. He is the master of our Parliamentary revels, and facile princeps of 
Parliamentary frolic. 

Horace had some Noble Roman Viscount in his eye when he asked, 
Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? But if our Noble English Viscount goes 
on in this way, he will be the death of us. We can’t go on laughing through 
the dog-days with all this violence and abandon. Therefore many hon, mem- 
bers, simply as a measure of self-protection, have gone to the sea-side, and 
means are to be taken, by the removal of Mr. Scully, Mr. B. Osborne, and 
other members, who act as a whet upon his pleasant fancy, for the protection 
of those who remain. The whipping-post is to be taken away, and members 
are to be forbidden, under severe penalties, to aim a jest at the Treasury 
Bench. It may be the comet, or the announcement of a rival in Mr. Scully ; 
but our Noble Viscount, from whatever cause, has been irresistible of late. 
May he live a thousand years to tickle us with the feather-edge of his play- 
ful wit! : 

The settlement of the Church Rate question is adjourned to another session. 
Ministerial and Opposition benches are dissolving away under the influence 
of the hot weather, and town is beginning to empty. The Church Rate com- 
promise will probably be opposed by extreme politicians on both sides, and 
it can only be proposed with success in a full House. 

The week ending Saturday, the 10th August, is still named for the pro- 
rogation. 





THE NEW CYRENAIC SCULPTURES. 


TxeE public will be rejoiced to hear that a very considerable accession to 
the collection of Greek sculptures at the British Museum has just been made 
from the ancient Cyrene, on the north coast of Africa, a city celebrated by 
Herodotus in the annals of Greek colonization. About the commencement 
of the present year Lieutenant Smith, an officer of Engineers, and Lieutenant 
Porcher, of H.M.S. Hibernia, conceived the happy idea of exploring the 
Cyrenaica, which, as our readers are aware, lies within a few hours’ sail of 
Malta, where these officers were then stationed. They obtained, through the 
Foreign Office, a firman from the Porte, and also the assistance of a ship of 
war by way of transport. On landing, they worked their way through a 
country overrun by nomadic Arab tribes to their destination, where they 
took up their quarters in a spacious ancient tomb, the only weatherproof 
residence in the place. After a few days of experimental digging, they 
resolved to try their luck within the foundations of an ancient temple,-where 
they were so fortunate as to light upon a very beautiful statue of the youthful 














encouraged by Her Majesty’s Government to prosecute further explorations 
on a larger scale on this most interesting site. 

The celebrity and commercial are rity of Cyrene during the best period 
of Grecian art, leads us to hope that the temples there will be found to con- 
tain many fine examples of the sculptors of the best Greek schools ; while, 
on the other hand, the intact condition of the statues now brought to 
England shows that they have never been exposed to the hammer of the 
iconoclast, either Christian or Mahomedan. 








MINERAL ENGLAND. 


THERE is no country in the world which possesses, within the same area, 
so vast a store of mineral treasure as that which exists in the British Isles. 
There is no one spot of earth which has yielded so continuously to the 
industry of man those metals which he desires for ornament, or requires for 
his use, as England has done. In the days of Solomon the ships of Tyre 
reached the “ far islands of the West,” and the Phoenician merchants supplied 
Assyrians with British tin to form those bronze vessels and ornaments which the 
Rawlinson, Layard, and Loftus have collected from the wastes of the Desert 
and placed in our museums to show the state of Art-Manufacture when Sarda- 
saselea was king. The Roman, tempted by the report of Britain’s treasures, 
came, conquered, and possessed the land. Wherever the Roman planted the 
eagle, he left marks of that great industry which was the secret of his 
empire’s strength. From Cornwall to Cumberland in England, and from 
Caermarthen to Carnarvon in Wales,—amidst other indications of trained 
industry and skill,—we still find marks of the subterranean explorations of the 
Roman miner. The works of the Britons—and there are many remains of 
their mining operations—bear the evidences of the rudest labour. The works 
of the Romans, even in their ruins, display much engineering skill, and are 
marked by the indications of carefulsurveying. There are spots in some of our 
mineral districts where may be seen the open and rude excavation of the Briton 
immediately adjoining the “level” or “ gallery” of the Roman miner, which 
last would do credit to the constructor of a railway tunnel. Not only have we 
the evidences of this ancient mining, but we possess examples of as ancient a 
metallurgy. The furnaces, the tools, and the tin of those miners who traded 
with Tyre, are sometimes discovered in Cornwall ; and the smelting works of 
the Roman, with the lead, the iron, and the copper, which he reduced from 
the ores of these metals, have been found scattered over the land. 

For upwards of two thousand years Cornwall has been supplying the 
world with tin. The only other localities in which this metal has been found 
in any quantities, are the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and Saxony, 
and Spain. Notwithstanding this continued drain upon our Western Penin- 
sula, that county is now annually producing ten thousand tons of tin-ore, or 
upwards of seven thousand tons of metallic tin, which is much more than 
the produce of all the rest of the globe. How vast, then, must have been 
the first deposit of tin in the rocks of Cornwall, that it should have endured so 


long. 

‘The history of copper mining, on an extended scale, is a more recent one. 
Although it is probable that the bronze swords of the Roman legions were 
sometimes made with the copper of this conquered land, yet we know that, 


| as late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the exportation of zine was forbidden, 


Bacchus, of colossal dimensions (about eight feet high) and in a state of | 


wonderful preservation, the face having escaped without even a scratch for 
considerably upwards of 2,000 years. This success was followed by the 
subsequent discovery of several other pieces of sculpture in the same temple, 
which there can be no doubt was formerly consecrated to the worship of 
Baechus. After having fully explored this site, Lieutenants Smith and 
Porcher proceeded to examine another temple, situated near a large source of 
water, which former travellers had already identified as the Fountain of 
Apollo, mentioned by Pindar in his Odes. 

Here they discovered a perfect nest of statues, all lying together in con- 
fusion, at a depth of from ten to twelve feet below the surface of the soil. 
Of these the following are the most remarkable :—1. A colossal statue of 
about seven feet high, which appears to represent Apollo with the Serpent at his 
side ; this seems, so far as one can judge from photographs, to be of the very 
finest period of Grecian art, and in excellent condition. 2. Another repre- 
sents a group of the nymph Cyrene struggling with a lion ; 
nected with the mythical traditions respecting the founding of the city of 
Cyrene. This group is executed in an archaic manner, and is of especial 
Interest on that account, as well as on account of the subject, which would 
be most appropriate in a temple dedicated to that nymph’s beloved deity. 
3. A statue of about the same proportions, which is shown to be a royal 
portrait by the diadem around the head and the inscription on the base. 
The head much resembles that of Juba, the second king of Mauritania, as 
represented on the ancient coins of that country. The entire number of statues 
discovered by these gentlemen at Cyrene, since the commencement of the 
present year up to the date uf the latest inteiligence received by their friends, 
is twelve, including three of a colossal magnitude. Besides these statues, 
six more heads were found, and also a number of inscriptions, including one 
dedicated to a member of the illustrious Roman family of the Lentuli Mar- 


a subject con- | 


| which nature has given her. 


that brass manufacture might be encouraged in England, and to compel the 
uw ion of copper. 
ron has been made from the earliest times, and wherever the anxiety of 
the modern ironmaster has led him to search for ironstone—if he has found 
it in quantity—he is sure to discover also the ashes and the slag of the 
ancient metallurgists. 

That the Romans, and probably some more ancient people, smelted lead in 
Derbyshire, Cumberland, Yorkshire, Somersetshire, Shropshire, and in Wales, 
is a fact which admits of the most abundant proof. Of our coal we have not 
spoken ; the metallurgic operations to which we have alluded were carried 
on with fires of wood, yet coal has been found in the Roman ruins of Urico- 
nium, and we have other evidences which prove our fossil fuel to have been 
known to this people. _ 

Certain it is, that all the metals which we are now obtaining from the ores 
found in our rocks, and the useful minerals, have been procured from them 
for many centuries, and they are very far from being exhausted. England 
owes her commercial greatness to her coal, her iron, and the other metals 
When these fail—and exhaustion must even- 


| tually arrive—is there no danger that her manufacturing powers will be lost, 


| tinual and a rapidly increasing want of the raw material, 


cellini, the same who is known in history as Cneius Cornelius Lentulus Mar- | 


cellinus, and who is now proved to have been Pro-pretor of Cyrene, and | 


who was probably the first Roman governor appointed after the annexation of | field, in Cheshire, is 2,004 feet below the surface to the point where it inter- 


Cyrenaica as a province. The whole of these sculptures were conveyed from 
Cyrene to the coast by the aid of the officers and crew of H.M.S, A ssurance, 
and thence to Malta, whence they were trans-shipped to H.M.S. Supply, in 
which they arrived at Woolwich on Saturday last. 

We understand that these statues will be shortly transferred to the British 
Museum, where it is hoped that they will be placed in a position which will 
render their beauty more easily accessible to the public than the sculptures 
from the Mausoleum and from Cnidus and Branchide, which have remained 
in their present shed far too long for the credit of our national Museum, and 
of our national Government. 

Lieutenant Smith, R.E., we understand, was the associate of Mr. C. T. 


| aeeanic burrowing. 


Newton, of the British Museum, in his explorations at Halicarnassus and _| 


Cnidus. We can only express our hope that this gentleman, and Lieutenant 


Porcher, having made so auspicious a commencement on a virgin soil, | 


almost wholly at their own expense and their own resources, will be 
i 


and our country will sink in the scale of nations? Is it probable that we 
are arriving towards the bottom of our store? Is there a prospect that our 
grandchildren will regret that we have been too lavish of our buried treasures ! 
These are questions which a great nation should ask itself, and endeavour to 
answer. The necessities of civilization, or, perhaps, it will be more correct 
to say, the necessities arising from man’s ambition, are leading us to a con- 
It is, even now, a 

feverish struggle to supply the demand. } 
Let us examine for a moment, and briefly, the amount of human toil and 
the extent of mechanical appliance which is necessary to produce the 


minerals we now require. . 
The depth to which we mine for coal is already great. The pit at Ducken- 


sects the “ Black Mine Coal,’ a seam which is 4 feet 6 inches thick, and of 
the best quality for domestic and manufacturing purposes ; from this — a 
further depth of 500 feet has been attained by means of an engine plane in 
the bed of coal, so that a great portion of the coal is now raised from the 
enormous depth of 2,504 feet. At Pendleton, near Manchester, coal is. daily 
worked from a depth of 2,135 feet ; and the Cannel coal of Wigan is brought 
from 1,773 feet below the surface. Many of the Durham collieries are 

ually deep, and far more exten_ed in their subterranean labyrinths. Some 
of those, and others in Cumberland, are worked out far under the bed of the 
sea; and on both sides of the island we are rapidly extending our sub- 


Doleoath tin mime, in Cornwall, is now working at 1,800 feet from the 
surface, and is rapidly sinking deeper. The depth of T resavean, a copper mine, 
is 2,180 feet. Many other tin and copper munes are approaching these depths ; 
and under the Atlantic waves, in Botallack, Levant, and other mines, man 
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* porsuing his labours daily, at half a mile from the shore. To aid the miner 
in these severe tasks gigantic steam-engines, with cylinders 100 inches in 
diameter, are employed in pumping water from those vast depths. Winding- 


engines, which are masterpieces of mechanical skill, are ever at work raising | 


the minerals from each dark abyss, and “ man-engines,” of considerable 
ingenuity—so called because they bring the wearied miner to the light of 
day, saving him from the toil of climbing up perpendicular ladders—are 
introduced in many of our most perfectly conducted mines. Our coals cost 
us annually 1,000 lives, and more than double that number of our metal- 
liferous miners perish from accidents in the mines, or at an unusually early 
age—thirty-two—from diseases contracted by the conditions of their toils. 
By the industry of our mining population there is annually added to our 
national wealth considerably more than thirty millions sterling. This, when 
elaborated by the processes of manufacture, is increased in value tenfold. 
While we are thus drawing upon that “ hoarded treasure, guarded by dragons 
white and red,” which the enchanter Merlin is fabled to have concealed in 
the eaves of the earth, we should not cease to remember how much of mental 
labour and muscular power is expended, and how large a per-centage of human 
hfe is annually sacrificed in the contest with those hydra-headed evils which 
are truly personified by the dragons of the legend. 

Bat to reply to our own queries—the relation of the powers of supply to 
the increasing pressure of the demand. 

In 1750 Cornwall produced only about 2,000 tons of tin, and this was but 
little below the average, until in 1827 the yield of this metal rose to rather 
move than 5,000 tons ; but since 1857 the annual production of metalli¢ tin 
from the mines of Devonshire and Cornwall has reached 7,000 tons. The 
mines in the neighbourhood of Camborne alone appear capable of supplying 
this quantity for the next half century. 

Our production of copper ore has risen from 4,500 tons in 1748 to 236,789 
tons in 1859. A hundred years since not more than 7,000 tons of lead were 
raised in these islands ; for many years we have been obtaining 9% ,000 tons 
of lead ore, which when smelted have given from 63,000 to 65,000 tons of 
pure lead, and from it we have extracted upwards of 500,000 ounces of silver, 
more than three-fourths of which was formerly lost to us. 

Our iron metallurgy tells an equally remarkable tale of progress. In 1740 
the quantity of metallic iron produced was 17,350 tons; in 1840 it’ was 
1,245,781 tons ; and in 1859 3,712,904 tons of pig iron were smelted from 
the iron ores obtained in the British isles, 

It is not possible to determine with any accuracy the value of our coals in 
the last century. In 1848-Mr. Taylor estimated the produce of our collieries 
at 31,500,000 tons, and Mr. McCulloch at 34,600,000 tons. The coals raised 
from the collieries of the United Kingdom in 1859 amounted to the enormous 
quantity of 71,979,765 tons, and we are told that the produce of 1860 will 
be rather more than this. 

The question of the duration of our mines and collieries can only be 
answered generally here. With the depth of our mines their capabilities of 
producing tin appear increasing. We are annually extending our search 
for copper, and discovering new fields, which yield it abundantly. Copper 
mining has extended from Cornwall into Devonshire, and even in the north 
of that county there is a promise of important mines ; while Cumberland 
and Carnarvon are now producing copper in considerable quantities. 

Lead mines fail in one locality, but new mines are discovered in other dis. 
tricts ; and the probability is that the Lower Limestone strata of Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, and Cumberland, which have been scarcely touched by our lead 
miners, contain an abundance of that valuable metal. 

Iron ore is found everywhere ; the hills of Cleveland alone would supply 
Knglend with iron for a century ; and in Lincolnshire we have recently dis- 
covered a bed of iron ore, spreading itself out a few feet below the soil, from 
near the Humber in the north, to Peterborough, and Stamford in the south, 
and then stretching away through Northamptonshire into Oxfordshire ; while 
at Westbury and at Seend, in Wiltshire, there exist unknown quantities ot 
this valuable mineral. The hematites of Cumberland, Lancashire, Gloucester- 
shire, and South Wales, are most abundant, while the Spathose ores of 
Exmoor, and mixed iron ores of Devonshire and Cornwall, appear almost 
inexhaustible. 

The question of our coal has been recently answered, as well as it can be 
with our present knowledge ; and we are informed that the drain which is 
now going on upon our coal-fields may be continued for 700 years without 
exhaustion. Of our other and less important minerals we need scarcely 


speak. The following table shows the annual value of the whole :— 
; £ 
Total value of metals obtained from British ores . . 15,447,086 
Estimated value of other mineralsand sait . . . . 95,000 
Value of coals, now produced, at the pit’s mouth . . 17,994,941 


Building stones, slates, and clays 


7,954,075 





The total mineral produce of the United Kingdom £41,491,102 





This is, enormous as the amount appears, insufficient for the demands of 
our manufactures. We import for their necessities everything except coal, 
eo which substance we export upwards of 7,000,000 tons per annum. In our 
competition with other manufacturing nations we must rely mainly on our 
natural productions, and, even with our large supply of native raw material, 
we may still be beaten, if we allow the cost of production to be greatly 
mcreased. i , 

Our attention should, therefore, be directed to the improvement of all the 
methods by which our subterranean explorations are carried on. For long 
years we possess coals and metals enough to enable us to supply the world 
with manufactures at a moderate cost, provided advantage is taken of the 
discoveries of science. 

The difficulties and the dangers of mining increase with the depth and the 
extension of the mines, and, necessarily, the cost of production advances in 
the same ratio. To the sciences of mechanics, physics, and chemistry must 
we look for the power of lessening the cost of production, while we must 
employ geology and mineralogy to guide us to the yet undiscovered stores. 
By uniting in a common bond science and human industry,—by wedding 
theory with practice,—we may fearlessly proceed as the first of manufacturing 


nations, and from our own stores continue to maintain the supremacy of 
Minrrar Excianp. , 








COMETS ; AND WHAT THE ANCIENTS THOUGHT ABOUT 
THEM. 


** Now shine it like a comet of revenge, 
A prophet to the fall of all our foes.”’ 
SHAKSPBARE. 
** Cecisque vagantur, 
Limitibus comites.”’ 
Ov1p.—Metamor. Lib. xiv. Fab. 7. 

Ar a time when the thoughts of most men in Europe are engaged with the 
unexpected appearance in the heavens of a comet, and when astronomers tn 
every observatory are watching its progress, and speculating as to whether it 
is a new visitant, or the recurrence of that particular comet which had been 
predicted by Halley, it may be interesting to our readers to be reminded 
of what were the notions of the ancients, as well our progenitors, with 
respect to such phenomena. ; ; ’ ‘ 

It is worth while to know what was precisely “the wisdom of the ancients 
concerning comets, and how they reasoned and speculated, when they beheld 
what was called “a blazing” or “‘ hairy star.” 

Aristotle maintained that “comets” were nothing more than “meteors 
generated in the upper regions of the atmosphere.” Seneca conceived 
they were real stars, but that their appearance was indicative of important 
changes in the affairs of mankind. “ For six months,” he says in his book, 
“ Naturalium Questionum,” “was this comet to be seen by us, in the happy 
beginning of the reign of Nero.” The notion here expressed by Seneca was 
one universally entertained. : 

The comet, in the estimation of the ancients, was, beyond all other things 
in their regard, a political star. It was “the star of kings, emperors, 
and rulers ;” it indicated a destiny to them, and through .them was sup- 
posed to affect the condition of the people over whom they presided as 
sovereigns. 

The great historian, Tacitus, has commemorated in two passages the fact 
as to the universal belief respecting comets :— 

‘‘ Whilst these things were occurring,” he observes, “a star comet shone forth, 
of which comet it is the common notion that it portends a change in the monarchy.” 
—Annal. Lib. xiv. c. 22. 

“ Towards the close of this year there were prodigies, the forerunners of 
impending misfortunes. Never were there before seen such incessant flashings 
of lightning, and with them a comet star, certain to be expiated by the imperial 
blood of Nero.”—Annal. Lib. xv. c. 47. 


In the historian, Justin, there is an account given of the appearance of a 
comet upon the birth of the celebrated Mithridates, King of Pontus, which 
is worthy of being quoted at length, on account of the particulars mentioned 
in reference to it :— 

“ Even celestial prodigies prognosticated his fature greatness, for not only the 
same year that he was born, but also in that when he began to reign, there was 
on each occasion a comet star, which, for the space of seventy days, shone so 
brightly that the heavens themselves seemed to be all on fire. By its magnitude 
it occupied a fuurth-part of the sky, and by its glare outshone the brightness of 
the sun itself (fulgore sui solis nitorem vicerat) ; and both at its rising and its 
setting, it occupied no less a space of time than four hours.’”’—Hist. lib, xxxvil. 
c. 2. 


These last words—“et cum oriretur occumberctque, quatuor spatium 
horarum consumebat ”—are thus interpreted by the learned Peter Joseph 
Cantel :— 

“ These words are to be understood as applying to the tail of the comet, which 
stretched out to such an immense length that it occupied a fourth part of the 
heavens.” 


Suetonius has three references to the comet, as “a star of great political 
signification and importance.” At the conclusion of his biography of Julius 
Cesar, he makes use of these words :— 

“ He perished in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and was enrolled amongst the 
gods, not merely in the opinion of those who made such a decree, but in accord. 
ance with what was the universal opinion respecting him; for in the public 
games, which his heir Augustus had consecrated to his honour, there appeared a 
comet (stella crinita), which, arising at the eleventh hour, shone for seven days 
continnously. It was hence believed that the soul of Caesar was received into 
heaven, and on account of the comet, a star was affixed to the head of his 
images.” —Jul. Cos. c. 88. 


Again, in his life of Nero, he tells us— 


“ A comet (stella crinita), which is generally supposed to portend destruction 
to the most powerful persons, began now to shine night after night.”—Nero, 
c. 36. 


And thirdly, in his life of Vespasian, we find— 


“ He [Vespasian]} did not refrain from joking even in circumstances of immi- 
nent peril, nor when there was a fear of his death; for when, amongst other 
prodigies that happened, the tomb of the Caesars suddenly opened, and a comet 
appeared in the heavens, he said that the first had happened in order that Julia 
Calvina, a lady who was a near relation to the family of Augustus, might be 
speedily buried ; and as to the other, it concerned the King of the Parthians more 
than it did himself, for the latter was long-haired.’”’—Vespas. c, 23. 


This story of Vespasian is, we may remark, much better told by Dion 
Cassius, and the point brought out more effectively. He says that, when 
they were talking of “ The Hairy Star,” or “ comet,” Vespasian remarked :— 

“ The Hairy Star portends not death to me, but to the King of the Parthians ; 
for he wears long hairs, whereas I am bald-headed—exetvog yap copa, tyw OF 
puraxpog emt. 

Juvenal, in his satire on the ladies of Rome, derides them for their political 
speculations, and their pretensions as to having the first intelligence upon 
every subject. One of these busy-bodies, he says, ‘ was the first to see the 

- . oe: . - . , 
comet threatening to the Armenian King, and the Parthian” :— 
** Instantem regi Armenio, Parthoque cometen 
Prima videt.”’ 

The poets confirm the prevalence of the opinion respecting comets which 
has been recorded by the historians. A few passages will suffice to prove 
this :— 

** Then stars, unknown before, appeared to burn, 
And foreign flames about the pole to turn ; 
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Unusual fires at night were seen to fly, 

And dart obliquely through the gloomy sky. 

Then horrid comets shook their fatal hair, 

And bade proud royalty for change prepare. 
Rows’s Taansiation oF Lucan. 


*€ Such peals of thunder never poured from high, 
Nor forky lightnings fNlashed from such a sullen sky. 
Rei meteors ran across the ethereal space ; 
Stars disappeared, and comets took their place.” 
Dryprn’s Taansitation OF Grorcics. 


** Thus threatening comets, when by night they rise, 
Shoot sanguine streams, and sadden all the skies.”’ 
DaypDEN—THE AiNKID. 


*¢ Non unus crine corusco, 


Reznorum eversor, rubuit letale cometes.”’ : = 
Siuivs Irauicvs, Lib. viii. 


** Tgnota obscure viderunt sidera noctes, 
Ardentemque polum flammis, cceloque volantes, 
Obliquas per inane faces, crinemque timendi 
Syderis, et terris mutantem regna cometen.” 
Lucanvs, Lib. i. 


** Non alias ceelo ceciderunt plura sereno 


Fulgura, nec diri toties arsere cometz.”” Pelle 
Vireir, Georg. Lib. i. 


** Non secus ac liquida si quando nocte comet 


Sanguinei lugubre rubent,” r 
Viner, Zneid, Lib. x. 


We turn from the fancies of poets, and the conjectures of historians, to the 
opinion of Cicero, the man of whom it may be truly said that he surpassed all 
others in his marvellous intellectual powers. He was master of all the 
learning and philosophy of his day. Never was mortal possessed of higher in- 
tellectual accomplishments. He acquired all the knowledge that the world 
then possessed, and he investigated every question with the astuteness and 
powers of a profound thinker. His wisdom was the highest wisdom which 
men could attain to whilst Paganism remained unshaken by the truths of the 
Gospel. Amongst other topics to which Cicero devoted his leisure hours was 
an investigation into “ the nature of the gods ;’ and in that treatise is to be 
found a passage which will, we conceive, for many reasons be read with 
interest. Cicero observes that a certain Cleanthes maintained that there were 
four causes leading the minds of men to the notion there were actually gods: the 
first was from the prescience of future events ; the second, from the greatness 
of the advantages mankind derived from the seasons ; the fruitfulness of the 
earth ; and an abundance of other temporal blessings. 


** The third,”’ continues Cicero, ‘‘ because the gods instil terror into the minds 
of mortals, by thunder-storms, tempests, clouds, snow, hail ; by desolation, pesti- 
lence, frequent earthquakes, showers of stones, and drops of rain that are as it 
were stained with blood, falls of rocks, sudden splittings apart of the earth ; then 
the portents, which, contrary to nature, occur with men and cattle; then burn- 
ing torches seen in the heavens; and then with stars that the Greeks call 
‘ comets,’ and that wedesignate ‘hairy’ (nostri cincinnatas vocant) ; and which lately 
were the prognosticators of tremendous calamities in the Octavian war; and then 
with a double sun, such as I have heard from my father was seen when Tuditanus 
and Aquillius were consuls, and in which self-same year Publius Africanus, another 
sun, was extinguished. Now all such circumstances as these exciting terror in 
the minds of men, they cannot but suppose that there is some heavenly and 
divine power.” — De Natura Deorum, Lib. ii. ¢. 5. \ 


Such was the wisdom of the most wise man, and the greatest scholar, ante- 
cedent to the Christian era! Let us now remark how happily Shakspeare 
has embodied in a few lines these superstitions of the ancient Romans :— 


*¢ There is one within, 

Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 
And graves have yawned, and yielded up their dead: 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol : 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 
Horses did neigh and dying men did groan, 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets, 
O Cesar! these things are beyond all use, 
And I do fear them. = _ - 

* . * . * * * 
When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” 

Julius Cesar, ii. 2. 


The superstition, or notion, that “comets” were celestial indications of 
great social and political changes in the condition of mankind, was not con- 
fined to the ancients. This strange idea did not disappear from the imagina- 
tion of mortals with a knowledge of Christianity. On the contrary, Shak- 
Speare, with his usual happiness of expression, has, in the following lines, 
pointed at the old notion as to comets, as well as the general belief in astro- 
logy, and the universal conviction that the stars influenced the lives and 
fortunes of mortals. The bard of England thus describes Bedford pouring 
forth an angry lamentation for the untimely death of the hero of Agincourt :— 


** Hung be the tteavens with black, yield day to night! 
Comets, importing change of time and states, 
Brandish your chrysial tresses in the sky ; 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars 
That have consented unto Henry's death,” 
Henry VI., Act 1, 8.1. 


All men, it was supposed, were under the influence of the stars that were 
above the horizon upon the birth of each. The universal opinion of Paganism 
as to the power which was possessed by the constellations over human beings 
is thus intimated by Persius :— : 


** And sure our lives, which thus accordant move 
(Indulge me here, Cornutus), clearly prove, 
That both are subject to the self-same law, 
And from one horoscope their fortunes drav ; 
And whether Destiny’s unerring doom, 
In equal Libra, poised our days to come; 
Or friendship’s holy hour our fates combined, 
And to the Twins, a sacred charge assign’d ; 
Or Jove, benignant, broke the gloomy spell 
By angry Saturn wove ;—I know not well. 
But sure some star there is, whose bland controul, 
Subdues, to yours, the temper of my soul.” 
Girrorp’s TRaNsLATION, 


** Non equidem hoc dubites, amborum feedere certo 
Consentire dies, et ab uno sidere duci. 
Nostra vel «quali suspendit tempora libré 
Parca tenax veri: seu nata fidelbus hora 


Dividit in geminos concordia fata duoram : 
Saturnumque gravem nostra Jore frangimus una.” 


Sat. V.* 

This notion as to the “starry influences” did not pass away with the decline 
and decay of Paganism. On the contrary we find old, brave-hearted, out- 
spoken Roger L’Estrange making the observation :— 


** We are apt to do amiss, and lay the blame upon our stars, or fortune.” 


If a person is unfortunate, he is said to be, as in the “ Winter's Tale,” 
** Starr’d most unluckily.” 


Thus, of Romeo and Juliet, it is said, they were 
‘A pair of star-crost lovers.” 


The same great authority mentions an “ auspicious star” ( Tempest”) ; of 
a person being “ born under a charitable star” (All’s well that ends well”) ; 
and that “the stars above us govern our conditions” (“ Lear ”). 

Stars influenced, as it was conjectured, the fate and fortunes of individuals ; 
but comets portended the death of kings and the destiny of nations. Such 
were the opinions of pagans, and such also was the belief of Christians in 
times that have now for ever passed away. 

Diodorus Siculus states that a comet which appeared 371 years before the 
Christian era was supposed by the inhabitants of Greece to have notified the 
destruction of the jy ee cities, Helix and Buris. 

A comet which appeared in the year 389 A.p., with a tail like a scimetar, 
excited universal terror amongst all the nations of the earth. 

In the year 1066—the most eventful year ir the history of this country ; 
for it was signalized first by the invasion and defeat of the Northmen at Stan- 
ford Bridge by King Harold ; and the subsequent invasion of England by 
William the Conqueror, and his victory over the Anglo-Saxons and Harold 
in the battle of Hastings—all these events were supposed to have been 
prognosticated by the appearance of a comet, of which the following account 
is given by the most ancient record of the annals of England :— 


“In this year King Harold came from York to Westminster, at that Easter 
which was after the mid-winter in which the king (Edward the Confessor) died ; 
and Easter was then on the day 16th before the kalends of May. There was, 
over all England, such a token seen in the heavens as no man ever before sawe 
Some men said it was cometa, the star, which some men call the haired star; and 
it appeared first on the eve of Litania Major, the 8th before the kalends of May, 
and so shone all the seven nights.””—Anglo-Saron Chronicle, a. 1066. 


In the same venerable and ancient record of the transactions in this 
country, there is given the following minute description of another comet, 
which appeared in the year 1106 :— 

‘Tn the first week of Lent, on the evening of Friday, the 14th before the 
kalends of March, a strange star appeared, and it was seen a while every evening 
for a long time afterwards. This star appeared in the south-west, it seemed small 
and dim, but the light that stood from it was very bright, and like an exceedingly 
long beam shining to the north-east; and one evening it seemed as if a beam 
from over against the star darted directly into it. Some persons said that they 
observed more unknown stars at this time, but we do not write this as a cer- 
tainty, because we saw them not ourselves. One night, the morrow being the 
day of our Lord’s supper, that is, the Thursday before Kaster, two moons 
appeared before day in the heavens, the one in the east and the other in the 
west, both full; and the same day was the 14th of the moon.”’—Anglo-Saron 
Chronicle, a. 1106. 

Matthew Paris refers to this comet, and states that it was visible all over 
Europe, and that it could be seen even in the daytime. 

In other monkish chroniclers and historians will be found accounts of the 
comets of 1264, 1402, and 1456. This comet was considered very remark- 
able on account of its appearance being coincident with the acquisition of 
Constantinople by the Turks. The last, to which we feel it necessary for the 
purposes of this article to direct attention, is the comet of 1556, believed 
to be the same that had previously appeared in 1266, and that is commonly 
called “ Charles the Fifth’s Comet,” because its being seen in the heavens is 
supposed. to have influenced his decision in abandoning the throne, and 
shutting himself up in a monastery. 

In reflecting upon the strange idea which was at one time so universally 
adopted as to the influence both of comets and stars upon the affairs of this 
world, we must not let the fact pass from our mind, that when the Lord of 
All appeared upon earth, His coming was announced by the oe of a 
star. ‘We have,” said the Magi to the terrified Herod and the amazed 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, “seen His star in the East, and we have come to 
adore Him.”—Eiéopey ydp avrov roy doripa iv ry dvarédn, wai Hope 
Mposkvvysat avr. ae 

The ground upon which it was supposed the celestial bodies did influence 
terrestrial affairs is thus briefly stated by St. Thomas Aquinas :—‘‘ Corpora 
celestia causa sunt omnis alterationis et omnis motus in hoc infimo mundo.” 
—Som. Cont. Gent. c. 82. Apollonius, in his “Dissertation on Magic,” declares 
that “a physician without a knowledge of the stars, and a necromancer with- 
out the bones of dead men, were both nothing better than pretenders, for 
they were unaided by a spirit of understanding.” “ Medicus sine stellis, et 
nicromaticus sine ossibus mortuorum est quasi imago, qua non est a 
spiritibus adjuta.” 

“ It is necessary” (says Hermes, in his first book, “ De Speculis et de Luce”), 
“ for a physician to know well, and to consider the nature of the stars, and of 
their various operations, so that he may have a due notion of diverse maladies, and 
of the days that are most critical as regards them, since nature itself is change- 
able according to the aspect and conjunction of the heavenly bodies —‘ quon'am 
alterabilis est equidem ipsa natura secundum aspectus et conjunctiones Corporum 
siperiorum.” 

It is, however, to be observed, 
Church, from a very early perio, 
fortune-telling” of individuals froin the aspect of the stars. 





notwithstanding these opinions, that the 
eondemned that which was called “the 
This is distinctly 











* We purposely refrain from quoting other passages showing the universai belief in the influ- 
ence of the stars. As illustrating, however, the preceding re of Persius, we refer to 
Horacz, Od.,. Lib. ii., 17 ; Epiat., Lib. ii, 2. Parorertics, ab. iv., Eleg. i. Purn., Lib. ii., 
ce. 8, JUVENAL, Vi., 563, 569. Mantis, Lib. ii. and v. Macronivs. In Somn, Scip., Lib. i., 
c.19. We cannot afford the space to quote all that ancient authors have written with reference 


to “comets,” and “starry influences,’ ‘* Astronomy” and “ Astrology;"’ but many things 





1 into this paper will be found in Potypors, Virol, 


that we would wish to have introduce for 
| De gli Inventori delle Cose, Lib. i.c. 17,22. Garzont, La Piazza Universale, Disc, xxxix. and xl, 


ALEXANDRI aB ALEXaNDRO, Lib. ¥. Cc. 27. 
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laid down by Baronius, in his “ Annales Ecclesiastici,” a. 1, s. 29 ; a. 56,8. 41 ; 
a. 562, s. 22. 

Astrology, or “ fortune-telling from the stars,” was what might be consi- 
dered a regular profession of the middle ages. It was openly professed in 
England in the reign of Elizabeth ; and it is thus happily ridiculed by Ben 
Jonson, who describes an astrologer as promising to make a shop-front for a 
tradesman, in accordance with the strict rules of science :— 

“T will have his name 
Formed in some mystic character; whose radii, 
Striking the senses of the passers by, 


Shall, by a virtual influence, breed affections 
That may result upon the party owns it.” 


Astrology has even still its professors and disciples. There are persons 
who stil] draw horoscopes, there are idiots who still put faith in them ; and, 
if we are not mistaken, there is still living a very wealthy individual who 
laid the foundation of his fortune by the practice of astrology in the borough 
of Lambeth. 

The dupes to such a false science are to be found amongst the half- 
informed, or the wholly ignorant, whilst the truly learned and the really 
enlightened are engaged in researches upon the nature of comets, and in the 
endeavour, based upon a sound and substantial knowledge of astronomy, to 
calculate their rate of speed through the wide expanse of the heavens, to 
estimate their distance from the earth and the sun, and to discover the path 
of each, as it rolls in its eccentric career through the boundless regions of 


space. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


UNDOUBTEDLY the most recent scientific arrival is the comet, which so 
suddenly startled philosophers by its unexpected appearance.) Whilst 
astronomers have been busy scrutinising its movements and changes in their 
own special manner, physicists have not been idle in their cnliarouss to 
fathom the mysteries of these “celestial vagabonds,” as our erratic visitor 
has been not inaptly called. Many attempts have been made to obtain 
photographs of the comet, but, as far as we have been able to learn, they have 
without exception failed. An exposure of the sensitive plate to its luminous 
image in a telescope for 120 times as long as lied to depict the 
comet of 1858, entirely failed with the present one in giving any trace of an 
image, thus proving that there is an essential difference between the two 
bodies in physical constitution, inasmuch as whilst the luminous rays emitted 
by them were of almost equal intensities, the actinic rays were almost entirely 
absent in the light from the present comet. 

It was, however, likely that more information would be gained by examin- 
ing the light of the comet in another way. Since the 1858 comet appeared, 
the progress of science has placed us in possession of a remarkable method of 
chemical analysis by means of the spectrum. Our readers are already so well 
acquainted with all the wonderful powers of this new art, that little further 
explanation is needed to enable them to see what valuable information on the 
most obscure subject of stellar chemistry would be likely to be obtained by 
an accurate examination of the fixed lines in the spectrum produced by the 
light of a comet. If the comet shone merely by light reflected from the sun, 
the ordinary solar fixed lines would be the only ones visible. If, how- 
ever, a8 is most probable, some of its splendour were due to native light, the 
spectrum would as readily reveal whether the nucleus or the tail were in the 
solid or vapourous state. If the former it would give a continuous spectrum, 
whilst if it were a vapour the spectrum would be disconnected, and the new 
lines in it would at once disclose the elementary bodies to which they were 
due. 

These, indeed, are only a few of the important facts which the method of 
spectrum analysis would, in all probability, reveal to a careful observer, and 
we are only echoing the opinion of all astronomers when we express a hope 
that, amongst the numerous able observers scattered all over this country, 
some have turned their attention to this point. Already one observer has, 
we hear, detected the presence of colours in the refracted light of the comet, 
the spectrum presenting the general appearance of one from a solar origin, 
and being crossed in a similar manner with dark bands. The light, although 
concentrated by a lens, was not powerful enough to enable much to be 
observed, but the line D, as well as E, }, and G, could be seen—thus proving 
that the greater part of the light, at all events, had a solar origin. 

In a recent number we stated that the United States Government had 
decided to employ the advantages of balloon reconnaissances in their im- 
a warfare. We now understand that Mr. Allan, a member of Rhode 

sland marine artillery, who has had great experience in aerial navigation, 
has been appointed aeronautical engineer to the United States Government, 
and will be employed during the war in taking observations of the enemy’s 
movements, &. The balloon and its engineer accompany the United States 
army. Professor Lowe has recently made an ascent at Washington, with the 
view of ascertaining how far balloons could be made available, by telegraphing 
the results of observations by means of a wire to the earth. Proper tele- 
graphic apparatus was accordingly taken up, together with some gentlemen 
connected with the telegraph company. The wire was unwound from a 
wheel as the balloon rose, and when a sufficient elevation was obtained, tele- 
graphic signals were passed to the observers beneath. The first message was 





newly-invented percussion shells filled with a spontaneously inflammable 
liquid, would be about as welcome a visitor in a balloon, as a red-hot shot in 
a powder magazine, 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE.—THE GREAT COMET. 


[We devote a considerable portion of our space to a complete history and 
report of this extraordinary and unusual phenomenon ; and we are glad, on an oc- 
| casion of such great interest, to be able to put before our readers the opinions and 
| observations of some of the highest authorities in astronomical science, accompanied 
in many cases with valuable diagrams, sketched at the moment of observation, 
| and serving as a record from a variety of sources of the physical characteristics 
| which have marked the appearance and progress of the comet of 1861.— 
Ep. L. R.] 


THE COMET’S PATH TO JULY 28. 
The ephemeris by Mr. Hind will explain the successive positions of the comet 
to the 28th inst., as shown in the map on the opposite page :— 
12h. Greenwich mean time. 


Q é 
h m. . * 
ge) ee iihielans 14 6,7 + 657 5 
St dutdinsuaieiaiteammentns 14 28,6 + 653 54 
Tl scisceaisuneniinaanmaneeen 14 40,5 + 651 44 
TD sagadennabunaa  ailelnemned 14 48,7 + 650 9 
DEP sdtauscanuieaesvennedeas 14 55,1 + 48 55 


THE COMET. 
To the Editor of * The London Review.” 

Srr,—The comet, which was first noticed here on Saturday night, June 29, by a 
resident in the village of Hawkhurst (who informs me that his attention was 
drawn to it by its beingtaken by some of his family forthe moon rising), became 
conspicuously visible on the 30th, when I first observed it. It then far exceeded 
in brightness any comet I have before observed, those of 1811 and the recent 
splendid one of 1858, not excepted. Its total light certainly far surpassed that 
of any fixed star or planet, except perhaps Venus at its maximum. The tail ex- 
tended from its then position about 8 or 10 degrees above the horizon to within 
10 or 12 degrees of the Pole star, and was therefore about 30 degrees in length, 
Its greatest breadth, which diminished rapidly in receding from the head, might 
be about 5 degrees. Viewed through a good achromatic, by Peter Dollond, of 
2% inches aperture and 4 feet focal length, it exhibited a very condensed central 
light, which might fairly be called a nucleus; but, in its then low situation, no 
other physical peculiarities could be observed. On the Ist instant it was seen early 
in the evening, but before I could bring a telescope to bear on it clouds inter- 
vened, and continued till morning twilight. On the 2nd (Tuesday), being now 
much better situated for observation and the night being clear, its appearance-at 
midnight was truly magnificent. The tail, considerably diminished in breadth, 
had shot out to an extravagant length, extending from the place of the head 
above o (omicron) of the Great Bear at least to w (pi) and p (rho) Hereulis; 
that is to say, about 72 degrees, and perhaps somewhat farther. It exhibited 
no bifurcation, or lateral offsets, and no curvature like that of the comet of 1858, 
but appeared rather as a narrow prolongation of the northern side of the broader 
portion near the comet than as a thinning off of the latter along a central axis ; 
thus imparting an unsymmetrical aspect to the whole phenomenon. 

Viewed through a seven-feet Newtonian reflector of six inches aperture the 
nucleus was uncommonly vivid, and was concentrated in a dense pellet of not 
more than four or five seconds in angular diameter (about 315 miles). It was 
round and so very little woolly that it might almost have been taken for a small 
planet seen through dense fog; still so far from sharp definition as to preclude any 
idea of its being a solid body. No sparkling or star-light point could, however, 
be discerned in its centre with the power used (96) nor any separation by a 
darker interval between the nucleus and the cometic envelope. The gradation 
of light, though rapid, was continuous. Neither on this occasion was there any 
unequivocal appearance of that sort of fan, or sector, of light, which has been 
noticed on so many former ones. 

The appearance on the 3rd was nearly similar ; but on the 4th, the fan, though 
feebly, was yet certainly perceived; and last night (the 5th) was very distinctly 
visible. It consisted, however, not in avy vividly radiating jet of light from the 
nucleus of any well defined form, but in a crescent-shaped cap formed by a very 
delicately graduated condensation of the light on the side towards the sun, con- 
nected with the nucleus, and what may be termed the coma (or spherical haze 
immediately surrounding it), by an equally delicate graduation of light, very 
evidently superior in intensity to that on the opposite side. Having no micrometer 
attached, I could only estimate the distance of the brightest portion of this 
crescent from the nucleus at about 7 or 8 minutes; corresponding at the then 
distance of the comet to about 35,000 miles. On the 4th (Thursday), the tail 





sent to the President ; and as our readers may feel an interest in this, as 
being, we believe, the first telegraphic message received from the clouds, we | 
give it verbatim. It was as follows :— 


“ Balloon Enterprise, Washington, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

“Sir,—This point of observation commands an area nearly fifty miles in 
diameter. The city, with its girdle of encampments, presents a superb scene. I 
take great pleasure in sending you this first despatch ever telegraphed from an | 
aerial station, and in acknowledging my indebtedness to your encouragement for 
the opportunity of demonstrating the availability of the science of aeronautics in 
the military service of the country. Yours respectfully, 

T. 8S. C. Lows.” 

Of course there is no theoretical difficulty in telegraphing from a balloon 
as well as from any other station, so long as proper metallic connection is 
maintained. Enterprising aeronautists must not, however, forget that a 
balloon offers a tempting mark for artillery or rifle practice ; and one of the 


"TO THE 


(preserving all the characters already described on the 2nd) passed through @ 
(alpha), Draconis, and r (Tau), Herculis, nearly over 9 (eta), and « (epsilon), 
Herculis, and was traceable, though with difficulty, almost up toa (alpha), 
Ophiuchi, giving a total length of 80 degrees of arc. The northern edge of the 
tail, from alpha Draconis onwards, was perfectly straight,—not in the least 
curved,—which, of course, must be understood with reference to a great circle of 
the heavens. 

Viewed, on the 5th, through a doubly refracting prism well achromatized, no 
certain indication of polarization in the light of the nucleus and head of the 
comet could be perceived. The two images were distinctly separated, and 
revolved round each other with the rotation of the prism without at least any 
marked alternating difference of brightness. Calculating on Mr. Hind’s data in 
the Times of Thursday, the angle between the eun and earth and the comet must 
then have been 104 degrees, giving an angle of incidence equal to 52 degrees, and 
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obliquity: 38 dagrees,. fara ray suppesed: to reach the-eye after w single reflection 
from: the cometic matter:. Tliis:is:not am angle unfivourable to pelaxization, but 
the reverse. At 66 degrees elongation from the sun (which is that of the comet 
on the occasion in question), the blue light of the sky is very considerably 
polarized. The constitution of the comet, therefore, is analogous to that of a 
cloud ; the Jight reflected from which, as is well known, at that (cr any other) 
angle of elongation from the sun, exhibits no signs of polarity. 

Consulting Mr. Cooper’s valuable collection of cometic orbits, I find none which 
agrees with Mr. Hind’s elements. The first comet of 1748 agrees very fairly 
in perihelion distance and inclination; and the longitude of the perihelion is 
not perhaps irreconcilable with a first rough approximation. But that comet was 
retrograde, while this is direct. The inclination, however, being so very great 
(86 degrees in both cases), this discordance is, perhaps, not altogether irrecon- 
cilable, amounting, in fact, to only a difference of 8 degrees between the two 
planes:* That comeb was: vieible:tothe naked cye, thongh far inforior in bright- 
nessand magnitude: than. the present. But the relative situations: of the earth, 
sun, and comet, might then be very different from what they now ave. 

Your obedient Servant, ‘ 

Collingweed, July 6,, 1861. a J.. F.. W. Hiznscuan, 

Sim,—On the nights of July 2nd and 3rd I obtained the following places-ef' the 
comet with the Northumberland. telescope of this ebservatory :— 


Greenwich. M.T.. R.A. N.P.Di 
le. mu. 8: bh. m. gs 7 
July 2, 10: 57 48,4 — 8 31 LA6s e..... 27 36° 40,0: 
» 3 1048 82 ee 9 42 266i i#idw..... 24 6 LL 


I could trace the: tail’ to + Hereulis.on July 2nd;.andito.d Hereniis:om Duly 3rd. 
The above positions consequently show that its apparent length was 72” on the 
former day, and 76° on the other. It was remarkably straight, and, regarding it 
as a portion of a great circle, its prolongation northward intersected the ecliptic 





Comet, July 3, 114A. 

very near the sun’s place. The appearance of the head had considerably changed 
since it was seen on June 30. The parabolic arc was faintly discernible, but the 
branches, or ares of light seen above the apex of the parabola, had assumed 
the appearance of nebulous patches. On July 3rd the nucleus was like a br'ght 
fan, or shell, sharply defined, but smaller than on the day before. I could discern 
no distinctive character of the coma; there was only a vast quantity of diffus-d 
light, which gradually diminished in intensity all round the nucleus (excepting in 
the direction of the tail), till it was confounded with the luminosity of the sky. 
The accompanying sketches represent the nucleus and surrounding coma as seen 
with a power of 160. J. CHALLIS, 

Cambridge Observatory, July 4, 1861. 


LUmes, Judy 2, AZ5A. 
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S1r,—The comet which is now traversing the north-western sky is decidedly the 
most remarkable which has been generally visible for more than a hundred years. 
Mr. Lowe’s fortunate observation of it before sunset on June 30th sufficiently 
establishes its pre-eminence, as far as the brilliancy of its nucleus is concerned ; 
for since the beautiful comet of 1744, which was for several successive days 
visible, even at noon, to the naked eye, no instance has occurred, among the 











* Mr. Hind’s “‘Comet Elements,” just received. The comet cannot Le that of 1746.—J.F. W. H, 





raeny Hundreds: of tliese: bodies’ which are entered in the records of astronomy, of 
light-sufficiently vivid to: confront the solar rays. The comet of 1843, the most 
wenderfial’ upon the whole of whicl we possess any adequate description, was 
indeed kindled by the immediate vicinity of the sun, whose surface it all but 
teuched), into.a blaze which shone out-at.noon-day, even within a very few degrees 
of te:selar lim»; but. very few speetaters were then fortunate enough to catch 
it, amd: ite: ce was but that of burnt-out and dissipated energy. 
The inving- comet which marked the autumn months of 1811, and “ the 
Donatij”’ were neither of them: visilile: by day to the unaided eye; the latter, in 
Amerioaat least, not till 20: minutes after sunset. As to brilliancy of tail, it 
roust indeed take: ranie below that of 1868, though no doubt the latter owed much 
to the dark background of an October sky; but in respect of length, it has left 
all behind during the century, except those of 1769 and 1843. Taken altogether, 
therefore, its appearance will be found to be bear out the assertion that since 
1744 it has been unsurpassed as an object of popular observation. ‘The comet of 
that year, too, was visible under very different circumstances, so that if we trace 
back the annals of this branch of science, the nearest approach, perhaps, to that 
whose departure we are now witnessing will be found in the days of Newton, at 
the end of 1680 and the beginning of 1681. 

The following observations, though interrupted by unfavourable weather, and 
less complete than might be wished in several respects, are offered to the public 
as being made with the advantage of an achromatic telescope, the object-glass of 
which, 5} inches in clear aperture, is the workmanship of the celebrated American 
optician, Alvan Clark. Astronomers will judge of its competency when they are 
informed that, with a power of about 460, it shows a distinct division between the 
components of n Coronz Borealis. The values of its magnifying powers will be 
understood as merely approximate. 

June 30. The comet was first perceived about 10h. [Sim,.afew dezrees above 
the N.N.W. horizon, with a nucleus as vivid as that of 1868,.and a tail far more 
extensive as the night advanced, when it could be traced beyond the zenith, as 
far as the space marked out by a Lyrm, 8 andy Draconis;and 6 Cygni,—eon- 
sequently about 90° from the head, though for great part ef the distance as:an 
extremely faint stream. Its outline was convex towards the left.or West side, as 
far as Polaris, which it involved; but near that star its inflexion ccased, and the 
rest of its course was straight, not as a tangent to the upper part of the curve, 


| but in a fresh and independent direction, pointing to # andi y Lyre; a similar 
| change in the curvature of the tail was repeatedly noticed in 1858. 


It crew 


| gradually broader in receding from the head, to a width of 3° or 4’, but very ill- 


_ sides, which was so remarkable in the Donati. 


defined, and without that contrast between the density and distinctness of its 
The right-hind side was thought 
to strike off from the coma for a few degrees at a smaller angle with the horizon, 
but could not be traced as a separate branch. The first aspect of the head in the 


| 7-feet achromatic with the comet-finder (power about 27) was magnificent ; a 


| 


minute brilliant point was situated a little way from the vertex of a bright para- 
bolic arc, and great part of the ficld was fitted with irregular curved flakes and 
trains of misty light, the whole presenting a picture like that of a miniature full 
moon, shining in a sky diversified with light cirrus clouds. A power of 110 


| brought out the details finely, especially a bright jet issuing from the nucleus 





towards the vertex of the parabola, and forming the most lnmimous part of the 
arc; this bene magnifying very well, 
evermup to 460; With the higher powers 
the nucleus was a. softly defined golden 
disc, hawing; with 460, a very confased 
edge;, wit: no increase of brightness in 
the centre, and! am intensity of light sup- 
posed to: be between that of Venus and 
Jupiter. Mobwithstanding its small ele- 
vation above the horizon, it was dis- 
tinctly circular, w:chout any perceptible 
| tendancy to # phasis, thongh in « position 
| highly favourable farsuch an appearance. 
Its diameter was very roughly guessed 
at about 2”. At Ith. Sm, » sketeh 
taken with the comet-finder, of which 
Fig. 1 is a copy, will give some idea of 
the appearances, but those who | ave 
tried to draw such details will alkw 
for great imperfection ; and it must be 
borne in mind that no attempt has been 
made to represent the extent of the head, 
or its outer boundary, if such a term can 




















Fig. 1. 


| be applied to a haze melting imperceptibly away. 
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The figure is telesc»pic, or inverted with respect to the natural object, but 
placed vertically as regards the comet's passage through the field of view. A is 
the nucleus :—B, the jet of light ;—C c, the parabolic are (as I then understood 
it) :-—D, a fainter brush :—E, a moderately bright cloud, the most conspicuous 
part of an irregular parabolic envelope, F /:—-G, a dark impression or indentation 


between two luminous clouds, H and I, the former of which was by far the 
brightest and largest; they both formed part of another envelope, which became 
confased at ite sides with the interior one, F f:—K L were two narrow faint 
envelopes, which became united at their vertex. 
greater extent. 
C and F. 


The diffused coma had a much 
The darkest part of the head was the vacancy between the letters 


Fig. 2 represents the nucleus and brilliant jet, as seen with 
160, but as sketched from memory. This, with the parabolic 
| envelope continuing it, bore much resemblance to some of Struve’s 
| drawings of the nucleus of Halley’s comet, in the frontispiece 

to Herschel’s “ Outlines of Astronomy.” The whole impression 
of the comet, as compared with the Donati, was that of a body 
suspended in space at a much less distance from the earth. 

Several falling stars were seen during this night’s observation. 

July 1. A densely clouded night. 

July 2. Clouds rendered this evening’s work less satisfactory. 

The tail is now slightly bent the other way, concave to the left; it can be traced 
nearly to Wea, about 80°; its edges are still alike undefined; in the comet- 
finder, at some distance behind the nucleus, its central regions appeared slightly 
less luminous than its sides; an indication of its hollow structure. 460 \showed 
the nucleus much smaller than two nights previously, with a sector pro- 
ceeding from it in a different direction from that of the ray; but as there 
was little time it was not drawn. 
fig. 3, is the appearance in the 
comet-finder. c having now become 
equally faint with D, the misconcep- 
tion of the previous observation was 
rectified ; it was evident that ¢ and 
1) are respectively the sides of a very 
narrow envelope, and that the con- 
tinuation of C is really to be found 
in f. E has disappeared, with the pre- 
eminence of H, the two envelopes 
which brightened up in these spots 
and the space included between them, 
are nearly equalized as to light. The 
dark area immediately exterior to the 
slightly indented boundary, Ti I, ren- 
dered the latter one of the most con- 
spicuous features of the coma; this 
dusky space was lost towards the 
right hand in confused haze; on the opposite side it curved round, and was at 
first thought to join the darkness between C and F, but it was uncertain 
whether it was not interrupted by a prolongation of the light from I and H, 
forming a continuous envelope; and such I have little doubt was the case. K 
and L could no longer be separately distinguished. 

The axis of such symmetry as the coma possessed seemed to coincide with 
1D, but the direction of the tail was better represented by c: this might have been 
owing to the curvature of the latter; but I observed a somewhat analogous oblique 
distribution of light in 1858. 110 dilated most of these features too much, but 
brought out beautifully a vivid sector, hardly discernible from the irradiation of the 
nucleus with the lower power. It was brightest along the edge directed towards 
the sun, which, indeed, could hardly be distinguished from the nucleus at its 
~ origin: its “angle of position ”’ (t.e. with the 
| meridian) was guessed about 190°; the other 
| edge shorter, less distinct, and probably a 
little curved,—about 315°; a portion of the 
sector to the left nucleus was fainter than 
the rest. (See Fig. 4.) This bright area 
seemed to radiate outwards like a fan: its 
extent might be one-seventh of the distance, 
AG, in Fig. 1.—July 3. Strong twilight and 
‘much vapour. 460 shows the nucleus small, 
| dull, and ill-defined ; with 110 it is sharp and 

vivid, and the luminous fan has a greater 

angular extent than last night, its edges 
standing at about 170° and 330°; but the south edge has lost its brilliancy, 
and the strongest portion, which but little surpasses the rest, is a ray at 225°. 
Edges sometimes appear a little concave. (See Fig. 5.) 

July 4. Clouds, haze, and wind troublesome, with occasional clear spaces 
Comet much diminished, though on a far darker background than at its first 
appearance, but still a grand object to the naked eye. The tail is more dense for 
some distance, but its edges very undefined, and equally so. It is now un- 
expectedly nearly straight, to another observer's eye as well as my own; though, 
on taking in its whole length, I fancy—but perhaps only fancy—something like a 
double curvature, first left, then right. 
Beyond the first 12° or 15° it is very dim, 
but I think it reaches Z Herculis, about 
60°. Nucleus as last night with 460, 
probably not exceeding 0°5”. 110 shows 
it still very vivid, with a fan strikingly 
like an electric brush, reminding me 
strongly of a similar appearance in Hal- 
ley’s comet at its last return. This is now 
well seen in the comet-finder, and must 
have gained in extent, as it probably 
reaches one-third of the distance, AG. It 
is also very conspicuous in the micro- 
meter, power about 55, with which the 
sketch Fig. 6 was made. The south 
radius of the fan, a b, is very ill marked ; 
a beam, a c, is very evident, with a 




















Fig. 3. 





Fig. 5. 
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thicker and denser end at c; between 
this and ¢ is a darker space running in towards the nucleus, and the circular 
ontline » Seems a little indented towards ¢, a e¢ appearing somewhat concave. 


These detai] . . . “oe 
These details, however, except ac, are rather precarious. Measures of position 


251°, a e 340°. The radius a is about 15” in passing behind 
the edge of the micrometer, giving nearly 1}' of arc. All round the sector, and 


rether beyond its north end, lies a darker space, about one-third its breadth : 
aid outside of this 


- 
4 


give a b 207 


the general coma, with some traces of streakiness, as though 
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it were composed of narrow envelopes not separately distinguishable. The 
diameter of the whole head, from comparison with the field of the comet-finder, 
must equal about 20’. The nucleus seems to stand at the vertex of a large ill- 
marked parabola, of which a e forms a portion, and within which a less degree of 
light indicates a hollow structure. The left side (inverted) of the coma in passing 
into the tail is rather the denser, but there is little difference, and nothing that 
could be called two streams of light, as in the Donati; nor has there been through- 
out a trace of the very curious ray directed towards the sun, which has been 
called an “anomalous tail,” and which was noticed in 1680, and very conspicuous 
in the spring of 1824. 

July 5. Clouds and haze, but space enough open to show there has been little 
change. The fun is more symmetrical, from opening out further towards the 
S., and the ray, ac, is broader and less distinct. The dark surrounding space is 
nearly obliterated ; the streaky aspect of the coma, and that of the tail, are un- 
altered. 

July 6. Cloudy; but an opening shows the tail turned again a little to the left, 
in which another observer concurred. 


Hardwick Parsonage, July 8. T. W. Wess. 


Sir,—I resume this week a daily statement of the appearance of the comet. 

Tuesday, July 2. The following sketch (Fig. 1), somewhat hastily made, will 
give an idea of the general appearance of the head of the comet at midnight, to 
an observer facing the W.N.W. part of the horizon. 





Fig. 1. 


It consisted of three principal portions :—the nucleus, the luminous sector, and 
the coma. It is needless to say more about the nucleus than that it was of con- 
siderable size and great brilliancy ; on the southern side of it but coming up to 
it was a kind of semi-circular patch of light, made up of several rays of a spiral 
form, which seemed to issue out of the nucleus, the outline of the whole being 
much better defined on one side than on the other. Exterior to the luminous 
sector and extending for some difficult-to-be-determined distance was the ordi- 
nary coma, or nebulous portion of the head. 

The tail was narrow and tolerably evenly defined on both sides, gradually 
becoming fainter the greater the distance from the head, the graduation of bril- 
liancy being less abrupt than is commonly the case. 














Fiz. 3. 


It extended, as we mentioned last week, to a distance of considerably more 
than 100°, and presented to the naked eye something of the appearance repre- 
sented in Fig. 2, at llh. 20m. G.M.T. 

Fig. 3 shows the fan-like appendage attached to the main tail. This secondary 
portion was about 20° long, and the breadth of the whole tail, at the place where 
the fan ended, was about 7°. 

Wednesday, July 3. The prevalence of haze and clouds prevented but one 
good observation being made by us. Mr. Hind, however, was able to trace the 
tail to a length of 100°, the head being in Ursa Major. 

Thursday, July 4. After a heavy rain, which lasted for several hours, the clouds 
cleared off by ten o’clock. The nucleus was unmistakably feebler, but the tail, 
notwithstanding the twilight, was fully 50° long. The comet was about 6° N.E. 
of a Ursa Majoris. 

Friday, July 5. A still further diminution of the brilliancy of the nucleus and 
the length of the tail had taken place, but the comet, which was still in Ursa 
Major, about equi-distant northwards from a and é, was yet prominently visible 
to the naked eye. G. J. CHAMBERS, 

Sir,—From observations on July 3 and 5, made by Mr. Buckingham and 
myself, with his 7-feet equatorial, and the Cambridge observation, on June 30, 
which is inserted in your last number, I have calculated the elements of the orbit 
of the comet as follows : 


Perihelion passage, June 11, 67759 Greenw. M.T. 
Longitude of Perihelion 249° 15° 2-5") 
Longitude of ascending node 278° 59’ 32:1" 

Inclination 7 85° 38’ 57°6" 
Log. least distance 9,9147624 
Motion —direct. 


App. Equinox, July 3. 


These elements represent the middle observation pretty exactly. 
On July 3 the comet was compared with three stars, which we afterwards 
found in Argelander’s catalogue, and the place of the comet was as fullows :— 


R.A. 
9h. 46m. 27°96s. ... 23° 


Greenw. T. 


July 3, 12h. 8m. 44-1s. 


N.P.D. 
aY YU 
On July 5 it was compared with two stars which were subsequently found in 
the same catalogue. The place of the comet was— 
Greenw. T. 
July 5, 13h. 35m. 52°6s. 


R.A. 
5Um. 


N.P.D. 


11h. 5704s. 23° 47 39°9" 
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Althongh the tail of the comet is rapidly diminishing in length and brilliancy, 
vet the head and nucleus are 
still very bright, and do not 
appear to fade in the same pro- 
portion. On July 1, Mr. Buck- 
ingham measured the length of 
the tail by a sextant observa- 
tion, and fyund it to be 98°. 
On July 4, midnight, the tail 
reached nearly to Alpha Ophi- 
uchi, as on the preceding night, 
throwing out a faint branch (as 
delineated in diagram) towards 
Mu Béotis. On the night of July 10 (which was exceedingly favourable) the 
tail could only be traced for a length of 16 degrees. The fanlight, or luminous 
sector, was beautifully seen on the night of July 4, and at times almost extended 
to a semi-circle ; one luminous branch, proceeding from the nucleus, was very 
bright and strongly marked on the fan (Fig. 2). 

The diagram here given shows it as seen with Mr. Buckingham’s 7-feet tele- 














Fig. 1. 














Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


scope. It was again beautifully seen on the night of the 10th, but the fanlight 
had become much smaller, and seemed like a luminous jet. Thediagram (Fig. 3) 
here given of it is taken with my telescope of 3{-iach aperture and 5-feet focus, 
mounted equatorially. 

The place of the comet, roughly calculated from the above elements, gives— 
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J. BREEN, 


July 11, 1861. 


THE HEAD OF THE COMET ON 
THE Isr INST. 

We add this week an engraving 
giving fuller details of the appearance 
presented by the head of the comet on 
the Ist inst., from a carefully finished 
drawing by Mr. H. 8. Eaton, of Leyton. 
The arrows, a, c, indicate the ‘direct 
line of energetic action, in respect to 


which the tail was inclined at an angle 





PASSAGE OF THE EARTH THROUGH THE COMET’S TAIL. 


Writing of the present comet, Mr. Hind says, that it appears not only 





possible, but even probable, that in the course of the Sunday before last the earth 
passed through the tail of the comet at a distance of perhaps two-thirds of its 
length from the nucleus. 

The head of the comet was in the ecliptic at 6 p.w. on the 28th of June, 
distant from the earth’s orbit 13,600,000 miles on the inside, its longitude, as 
seen from the sun, being 279 deg. 1 min. The earth at that moment was 2 deg. 
4 min. behind that point, but would arrive there soon after 10 p.m. on Sunday last. 
The tail of a comet is seldom an exact prolongation of the radius vector, or line 
joining the nucleus with the sun ; towards the extremity it is almost invariably 
curved; or, in other words, the matter composing it lags behind what would be 
its situation if it travelled with the same velocity as the nucleus. Judging from 
the amount of curvature on the 30th, and the direction of the comet’s motion as 
indicated by his orbit already published, Mr. Hind thinks the earth would very 
probably have encountered the tail in the early part of that day, or, at any rate, 
it was certainly in a region which had been swept over by the cometary matter 
shortly before. . 

In connection with this subject, he adds that on Sunday evening, while the 





. . a ) 
comet was so conspicuous in the northern heavens, there was a peculiar phospho- 
rescence or illumination of the sky, which he attributed at the time to an auroral 
glare ; it was remarked by other persons as something unusual, and, considering 
how near we must have been on that evening to the tail of the comet, it may 
perhaps be a point worthy of investigation whether such an effect can be attri- 
buted to our proximity thereto. Ifa similar illumination of the heavens has been 
remarked generally on the earth's surface, it will be a significant fact. 
Wea ~aacyimwy = ¢ 1} T, » “i F ; 
On Wedne sday, at midnight, the tail of the comet was 100 degrees in length, 
terminating near the star Gamma Ophiuchi. 


To thee Edit r of eae? L mdon Re vie w.”? 


On seeing Mr. Hind's elements of the’ comet. I perceived at once that 
the earth passed if not through, certainly very near the tail, and a slight calcu- 
lation brought me to regard this as almost certain. - 

I therefore mentioned the matter to several friends, Mr. Townsend and Mr. 
Parkin in particular, and was pleased to find that. irrespective of each other and 
myself, they both remarked the unusual aspect of the night of Sunday, June 30 
near which time the occurrence probably took piace. As this was previous to 
Mr. Hind’s announcement, I am glad to be able to add this testimony to that of 


other observers. 


e 
Sir, 


My own observations on the 


: comet have heen made chiefly at Mr. Slater’s 

observatory, with a fine 8-fect equatorial, in which I have frequently observed 

the ; ~marances already desestbed | Mr. Bre 1 , : a per de 
appearances ai! ty : AM af. Dreen and others, into details of which 


il! not therefore en‘e 





Last evening the jet preceding the nucleus and several envelopes were very dis- 
tinct, and the tail could be traced by the naked eye to the extent of 12°. The 
diameter of the head of the comet was about 0° 29’. 

The period of the comet discovered first by Mr. A. E. Thatcher, in New York, 
on the 4th of April last, has been computed to be, I believe, about 1,800 years. 

Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Tuomas CRUMPLEN. 
1, Harvey’s-buildings, Strand, July 11th, 1861. 


Mr. Lowe, of Highfield-house, also confirms Mr. Hind’s statement of the peculiar 
appearance of the heavens on the 30th of June. The sky, he says, had a yellow, 
auroral, glare-like look, and the sun, though shining, gave but feeble light. The 
comet was plainly visible at a quarter to 8 o'clock (during sunshine), while on 
subsequent evenings it was not seen till an hour later. 

In confirmation of this, he adds that in the parish church the vicar had the 
pulpit candles lighted at 7 o'clock, a proof that a sensation of darkness was felt 
even with the sun shining. 

Without being aware that the comet’s tail was surrounding our globe, yet 
being struck by the singularity of the appearance, he recorded in his day-book 
the following remark :—“ A singular yellow phosphorescent glare, very like 
diffused Aurora Borealis, yet being daylight such Aurora would scarcely be 
noticeable.” 

The comet itself, he states, had a much more hazy appearance than at any 
time since that evening. nae 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE COMET. 


Mr. Warren de la Rue has attempted to photograph the comet. After three 
minutes’ exposure in the focus of his 13-inch reflector the comet had left no 
impression upon a sensitized collodion plate, although a neighbouring star, 
x Urs Majoris—close to which the comet passed on the night of the 2nd 
(Tuesday )-—left its impression twice over, from a slight disturbance of the in- 
strument. 

Mr. De la Rue also, at that time, fastened a portrait camera upon the tube of 
his telescope, and, with the clock motion in action, exposed a collodion plate for 
fifteen minutes to the open view of the comet without any other effect than the 
general blackening of the surface by the sky-light, accompanied with impressions 
of other fixed stars in the neighbourhood. 


M. LEVERRIER’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMET. 


At the sitting of the Academy of Sciences, on Monday, at Paris, M. Leverrier 
expressed himself respecting the new comet as follows :—‘‘ We do not know if 
it is the first time it has visited us, and those who have endeavoured to predict 
its course, determine its distance from the earth, and measure its tail, have 
either deceived themselves or the public. Three elements are necessary to cal- 
culate the orbit of a comet: first, the exact pos.tion of the star or nucleus; then 
its velocity ; and, lastly, the variation of velocity produced by the mass of the 
sun. I caused the comet to be observed on the 30th of June, and then on the 
night of the Ist, and the morning of the 2nd inst., in order to determine the 
variation of velocity. These three observations would have followed tvo closely 
upon each other for the calculation to be attempted, were it not that the comet 
moves very rapidly. On the 3rd, at 10 a.m., M. Lévy brought me the result of 
his calculations, and we then obtained an insight into the orbit of the comet. 
Mr. Hind has since sent me the orbit calculated by the English astronomers, 
which perfectly agrees, in all but two minutes, with our results. It is now 
positive that this is not Charles the Fitth’s comet; and, moreover, it re- 
sembles none of those already observed. ‘This circumstance will contribute not 
a little to throw confusion upon the little we know of these erratic bodies. 1 
cannot yet say whether this comet is periodical or not; its orbit up to this day 
has been too cursorily determined to enable us to pronounce it elliptical, para- 
bolical, or even hyperbolical. At any rate appearances are against its return, 
for the orbit is nearly perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, while those 
of periodical comets usually form a very small angle with that plane. It is only 
now we can determine the distance of the comet from the earth, and the length 
of its tail. On the 30th of June, the line joining the centre of the sun with that 
of the comet made an angle of four degrees with that joining the centres of the 
sun and earth, the length of which is known. The angle which this line formed 
with the visual ray, drawn from the eye of the observer to the centre of the 
comet, was 24 degrees. The triangle thus formed may, therefore, be calculated, 
and it gives us the distance of the comet from the earth, amounting to between 
six and seven millions of leagues (about seventeen millions of miles English). 
The length of the tail might be similarly calculated. The comet is rapidly moving 
away from us, and it is, therefore, not surprising that its brilliancy has diminished. 
On the 10th, it will be equally distant from the sun and earth ; we shall soon lose 
sight of it, and astronomers only will be able to follow it for about a month longer. 
It presents a singular peculiarity. M.Chacornac has studied the nucleus with 
one of M. Foucault’s telescopes of a diameter of forty centimetres ; instead of its 
being hollow, like the half of an egg-shell, like most of the comets already ob- 
served, it presents the appearance of a sun composed of fireworks, the bent rays 
of which burn in the same sense. Moreover, the comet has not drawn nearer to 
the sun. These are all circumstances calculated to introduce great complications 
into the theory of comets.” 


MUSIC. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—‘ LA TRAVIATA;” “ DON GIOVANNL” 


Tuere has been so much said and written of late 
breakers”’ and “ Traviate”’ in disguise, that the sooner the subject is allowed to 
drop the better. Whether the lament of the seven “ Mothers of Belgravia” 
founded upon fact or a mere myth, all we can say is, “Se non « vero & ben 
trovato.’ At all events, the subject has again given rise to a fierce con- 
troversy and much scandal. People delight, it seems, in bearing or reading 
about naughty things, and all the preaching in the world will not preveut 


about pretty “ horse- 
be 


? 


them from doing so. We have had an example in the excitement which 
Verdi's opera, “ La Traviata,’ originally created. W hen it became known 
that “La Dame aux Camelias” had inspired the popular Italian composer 


with some pretty melodies, and that the “ Traviata” was no other than the scif- 
same consumptive lady in another dress, every one went to see her set to music, 
though it would have been a sin to witness the play of M. Dumas, fils, in com- 
mon prose. The music, it was supposed, would lessen the obnoxious part of the 
story ; and, while charming the spectator, would render him comparatively blind 
to the horrors of the plot. It just so happened, however, that Mdlle. Piccolo- 
mini, who first introduced the opera to the English public, was a good actrees 
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ani a bad singer. Instead of softening down the objectionable points of the 
book she contrived by her clever imperso. ation to bring them out in strong 
relief, thus enhancing the interest which would otherwise have been divided 
between the histrionic and the musical attraction. 

The opera was not only highly successful, but became so popular that the 
name of Piccolomini remains up to the present moment identified with Signor 
Verdi's weak production. For our part, we must confess that both Madame 
Penco and Madame Bosio, by viewing the matter in a different light, have im- 
pressed us far more favourably than ever did Mdlle. Piccolomini, who only gave 
us the broad side of the picture. The last representative of the part is Malle. 
Patti, who follows in the footsteps of Madame Bosio, and resembles her in more 
ways than one. Like her, she is ladylike, refined, and pathetic, while, in a 
musical point of view, Mdile. Patti is the only singer at present on the stage 
who can at all be compared with that much-lamented vocalist. There was, how- 
ever, a charm in the appearance of Madame Bosio which in this particular part 
added greatly to her success. Mdlle. Patti, however pretty and elegant, has not 
been endowed by nature with the imposing and fascinating “ physique” which is 
almost necessary for the proper representation of Verdi's “ heroine.” For this 
reason she was, we think, more successful in the latter than in the former part of 
the opera, although her singing in the two first acts was beyond reproach, being 
replete with grace and vocal excellence. That a little more animation would 
have been welcome cannot be denied, but in a part of so equivocal a nature too 
much “abandon” becomes dangerous. Be this as it may, we shou!d not at all 
be sorry if the opera were to be abandoned altogether; we feel sure neither the 
Singers nor the public would be the losers. 

Let us now leave this slippery subject, and direct our attention to a more 
pleasing and elevated topic. If “‘ doctors differ’’ about the success of Madlle. 
Patti in “ La Traviata,” there can be only one opinion about her performance of 
Zerlina in “ Don Giovanni,” which was given on Saturday last, with Madame 
Grisi as Donna Anna. Of all the parts hitherto essayed by the young “ canta- 


trice,”’ Zerlina is beyond doubt the most complete and best suited to her indi- 
viduality. A more charming creation it would be impossible to imagine; nothing 


short of genius could have accomplished it. A young girl, who never had the 
opportunity or advantage of seeing and studying the best models, by the mere 
force of her own instinct, has presented us with a picture of an innocent peasant 
maiden, more truthful, winning, and finished than was probably ever witnessed 
on the stage before. If we add to this, singing and taste not merely tolerable 
but most perfect in its kind, can we err in attributing Madlle. Patti's success to 
real genius? When we remember, too, who were her predecessors in that part ; 
if the names of Malibran, Persiani, and Bosio naturally recur to our mind, and we 
are bound to confess that Madlle. Patti is fully equal to any of them, it will 
scarcely be said that we are pver-estimating her extraordinary accomplishments. 
We are not of those who are disposed to spoil artists by fulsome and indiscrimi- 
nate praise ; but mere justice compels us to say that Zerlina, though only one of 
the three dupes in the mille é tre of Don Giovanni's famous catalogue of “ amours,”’ 
and the lowest in rank, certainly contrived to put Donna Anna and Donna Elvira 
completely in the shade, not only in the eyes of the licentious hero, but in the 
estimation of the critical audience. We have already remarked that’ nothing 
could be better than her singing of “ La ci darem la mano,” “ Batti, Batti,” and 
* Vedrai Carino!” As for the acting which accompanied her singing, it cannot 
surely be overrated. In the first duet we have the innocent, unsuspecting, spell- 
bound village girl listening more to the fascinating words of the “ grand seigneur ” 
than to the counsels of her own reason; in the second air we cannot help admiring 
the charming coquettishness and arch devices by which she tries to pacify her 
suspicious lover ; she begins by saying,— 
** Tranquillati—mia vita ; 


Nulla mi disse, che il decoro offenda, 


Non me lo credi? Ingrato!” 


The indignant Masetto, however, turns a deaf ear to her protestations of inno” 
cence. At last she succeeds in coaxing him into good humour again by gently 
beating his ruddy cheeks, taking his hands in hers, and using every sweet trick 
to bring a smile on his good-natured countenance, ending her pretty comedy by 
running towards him with outstretched arms in the most naif and childlike man- 
ner, with the joyous exclamation :— 

* Pace, pace O vita mia, 

In contenti ed allegria 

Notte e di vogliam possar.”’ 
In the last duet with Masetto she is equally successful in consoling him for the 
ill treatment he has received at the hands of Leporello, leading the bruised lover 
away with the utmost affection and concern. Mdlle Patti was fortunate in having 
a Masetto like Signor Ronconi; a better match in every respect could not be 
found. 

We have dwelt at some length on this part of the performance on account of 
its novelty. We need not repeat that Madame Grisi was a magnificent Donna 
Anna, showing as much vigour and grandeur as ever. Her first ejaculation— 
“* Padre mio, caro padre’’—was delivered with the same intense passion as in 
former years ; but in the trio of the masks we cannot reconcile ourselves to the 
dragging of the time, resulting from the unmusical prolongation of the shakes, 
which are, moreover, very unequal and faulty. The whole representation of the 
part, however, was exceedingly striking. 

Of the other performers we have spoken on a former occasion. Malle. Czillag, 
as Donna Elvira, acts and looks the part well; but she also is fond of dragging 
the time, and appears too anxious to be heard above the others. Her intentions 
are perhaps good, but the effect is bad. 

We can only add that the chorus was excellent, and the orchestra far too power- 
ful. We never heard a single piano (pianissimo was out of the question), while 
the “ sforzandi”’ were as crushing as ever. . 


THE LAST OF THE BEETHOVEN RECITALS. 


We firmly believe that if the season were not too far advanced, and Mr. Hallé 
chose to repeat the whole of his Pianoforte Recitals, the same audience that 
attended the first series would readily gather round him to hear once more those 
wonderful creations of the immortal Beethoven. Mr. Hallé may well feel proud 
of the success which has crowned his undertaking. To interpret all the piano- 
forte sonatas of Beethoven, in regular succession, required no little courage, and 
the result has proved that he was not only equal to the task, but quite justified in 
believing that “‘such an uninterrupted presentation of the entire series would 
attract the attention both of students and connoisseurs.” He has, indeed, sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations, and succeeded in delighting an exacting 
audience, and winning the admiration of the most criticaljudges. It is worth 
while, in order fully to appreciate Mr. Hallé’s great achievement, to recal the 
words of the celebrated Hoffman :—“ To execute Beethoven's music,” he says, 
“one must abvve all understand it, penetrate its profundity, and in the conscience 
of one’s Own initiation, dare to advance with boldness into the regions of magical 
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apparitions, evoked by his powerful charm. Whoever does not feel this initiation 
within himself; whoever treats music as mere play, as a pastime in his idle hours; 
whoever regards it as a simple means of ing for a moment a ‘blunted ear, 
or makes it a matter of ostentation, should keep aloof. The real artist lives 

in the work which he understands, and executes as the master would hi 

He disdains to bring out his own individuality. All his efforts tend to call to life 
the beautiful and graceful images which the master has embodied in his creation.” 
This is what Mr. Hallé has done, and what, in our opinion, makes him the most 
successful interpreter of Beethoven's pianoforte music. 

After this, it is neediess to enlarge mpon ‘his merits. Suffice it to say, that the 
performance of the colossal sonata in B flat, Op. 106, that of Op. 110, and last of 
all the ‘‘ Testament-Sonata,’ as Herr Lenz calls it, Op. 111, were among the 
most remarkable of the series. Altogether these meetings have been a real boon 
to the lovers of music in general, and the admirers of Beethoven in particular, 
who are indebted to Mr. Hallé for the benefit he has conferred upon them. For 
our part we beg to congratulate him on the successful issue of so honourable and 
arduous an enterprise. 

A word of praise is due to Mr. Harold Thomas for the unassuming and able 
manner in which he accompanied the vocal music during the entire series. 


EVENING CONCERT OF MR. E. SILAS. 


Real talent, like real nobility, has a distinction of its own, and declares itself 
in every sphere, every action, and every word. It does not resort to clap-trap 
means to achieve notoriety, but prefers the approbation of the few to the :accla- 
mations of ‘tthe many. The name of Mr. Silas, though, perhaps, not so popular 
as that of ether candidates for public favour, is held in high esteem by those who 
are able to distinguish sterling worth from successful mediocrity, while his works 
have long been acknowledged as the result of conscientions study and no.erdinary 
talent. We hada proof of this in several compositions frem his pen included in the 
programme of his concert. A song, “Oh! would I were yon silver moonbeam,”’ 
charmingly sung by Mr. Santley, was the first which attracted attention. This 
was followed by a Russian song, by Glinka, transcribed for the piano, and a 
tarantella of his own, both played with much effect by the composer. It was, 
however, in a new trio, Op. 46 (MS.) in C major, for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello, performed by Messrs. Silas, Wieniawski, and Paque, that the talent of Mr. 
Silas was displayed to the greatest advantage. Every movement of this work 
possesses real artistic merit. The scherzo and andante, especially, are original 
and ingeniously worked out, and, at the same time, so flowing and pleasing that 
the audience insisted upon hearing the scherzo a second time,—a compliment 
most fully deserved. 

The concert offered, in other respects, some interesting points. A movement 
from the concerto in D minor by Bach, an introduction and rondo for two pianos 
by Hummel, performed by Madame and Mr. Silas, and a quintett by Schubert, 
executed by Messrs. Silas, Pollitzer, Webb, Paque,.and Reynelds, formed part of 
the selection. If we wish to form an @pinien on the pianoforte playing of 
Mr. Silas, we must look upon his performance more in the light of a composer 
who interprets his own music, than as the exhibtion of a “‘ virtnose.” ‘We prefer 
good music fairly executed, to bad music given‘to perfection. The other singers, 
besides Mr. Santley, were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. ‘Tennant. 
M. Wieniawski again astonished the audience with his dashing performance of 
“Un Théme Varié,” by Vieuxtemps, which we mentioned im terms of praise 
when last played at the Musical Union, and Mr. Francesco Berger accompanied 
the vocal music. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


SIR C. IBBETSON, BART. 


On Saturday, the 6th instant, at Denton Park, near Ofley, Yorkshire, aged 46, 
Sir Charles Henry Ibbetson, Bart. The decased baronet was the elder and only 
surviving son of the late Sir Charles Ibbetson, Bart., of Denton Park (who 
assumed the name of Selwin under the will of his maternal uncle, the late 
Thomas Selwin, Esq., of Down Hall, Essex), by Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Stoughton, Esq., of Ballyhorgan, co. Kerry, and 
grand-daughter of Morgan Lewis, Esq., of St. Pierre, co. Monmouth. He was 
born July 24th, 1814, and succeeded his father as 5th Baronet, in 1839. He 
was a Deputy-Lieutenant for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and Patron of one 
living, and held a commission as Captain in the 5th West York Militia, and was 
formerly Cornet in the Yorkshire Hussars. He married, in 1847, Eden, widow of 
Perceval Perkins, Esq., of Usworth-place, by whom, however, he has left no issue. 
The baronetcy accordingly devolves on his uncle, John Thomas Selwin, Esq., of 
Down Hall, Essex, a Deputy-Lieutenant for that county, who exchanged his name 
of Ibbetson for that of Selwin, on succeeding his elder brother in the Essex pro- 
perty. He was born in 1786, and married, in 1825, Isabella, daughter of 
General John Leveson-Gower, of Bill Hill, Berks. His only son, Mr. Henry 
John Selwin is married to the Hon. Sarah Elizabeth Copley, eldest daughter of 
Lord Lyndhurst. 


SIR F. PALGRAVE, K.H. 


On Saturday, the 6th instant, at his residence on Hampstead Green, aged 73, 
Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. He was of Hebrew extraction, being the son of the 
late M. Cohen, Esq., and was born in London in the year 1788. He married, in 
1823, Elizabeth, danghter of the late Dawson Turner, Esq., of Great Yar- 
mout, and shortly afterwards assumed the name of Palgrave, which had 
been the maiden name of a near relative of his wife. Sir Francis was 
called to the Bar in 1827, but does not appear to have practised his pro- 
fession. Whilst still comparatively young, he was appointed to a post in the 
Record Office, which enabled him to devote himself, heart and soul, to those 
historical and archeological researches which were so congenial to his tastes. In 
this branch of learning he became an extensive contributor to the literature of 
the age. In 1836 he gave tothe world his first important book, in the shape of 
“The Ancient Kalendars and Inventories of the Treasury of his Majesty’s 
Exchequer, with other Documents illustrating the History of that Repository.” 
The work was in three volumes, and was published by the authority of the Com- 
missioners of Public Records. His next publication was an effort to join together 
fiction and fact, in his ““ Merchant and Friar,’ a most widely popular volume, 
which, while introducing to the reader’s notice the well-known characters of 
Marco Polo and Friar Bacon, gives us a clear insight into the constitutional and 
political history of England in the thirteenth century. The “ Merchant and 
Friar” was favourably reviewed in the Atheneum, Literary Gazette, &c., on its 
appearance, and it has always maintained its popularity as a life-like sketch by 
a master hand. Sir Francis Palgrave’s greatest work, however, but even in its 
fragmentary state the most important of all—is his “‘ History of Normandy and 
of England,” the first volame of which appeared in 1851, and was followed by a 
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= cording to the Clergy List, of the value, collectively, of £730, and a house. 


- John Sargent, of Wool-Lavington, near Petworth, Sussex. 
~ daughter and heir of Abel Smith, Esq. (elder brother of Robert, Ist Lord Car- 
 rington), by Elizabeth, daughter of John Uppleby, Esq. . She was born in 
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second instalment in 1857. The two volumes published, though of more than 
ordinary bulk, bring the reader scarcely down to 4.p. 1000, so that an idea may 
be formed as to the length to which the author intended it to run, had his life 
been spared. Sir Francis was formerly one of the Municipal Corporation Commis- 
sioners, and was ..-.ved a Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1832. 
He has left four sons to lament his loss: the eldest, Mr. Francis T. Palgrave, is a 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and holds a post in the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council; the second son, the Rev. William Gifford Palgrave, 
isa Jesuit priest, who has spent many years in the East, and narrowly escaped 
with his life from his convent, near Damascus, in the recent Syrian massacres. 
He was formerly scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and subsequently held a 
commission as an Officer in the Indian army. One of the younger sons, we 


| believe, holds the office of a clerk in the House of Commons. 





CAPT. MILLER, R.N. 

On Wednesday, the 8rd inst., at 2, Park-place, Gloucester-gate, Regent’s-park, 
aged 72, Capt. Wm. Miller, R.N. He was born in 1789, and entered the Royal 
Navy in November, 1811. He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant in 1825, 
into the Primrose (18), Capt. Octavius Vernon-Harcourt, on the West India 
station, whence he returned in July, 1827. For some years subsequent to Feb- 
ruary, 1843, he served as Admiralty agent on board of a contract mail steam- 
vessel. He attained the rank of commander in July, 1846. 





CANON MORGAN. 


On Sunday, the 30th June, at his residence, in the Cathedral Close, Hereford, 
aged 78, the Rev. Hugh Hanmer Morgan, B.D., Canon Residentiary of Hereford. 
He was born in 1782, or early in the following year. He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1804, and subsequently proceeded 
M.A. and B.D. He was appointed in 1838 to the Vicarage of Lugwardine, near 
Hereford, with the Curacies of Little Dewchurch, Hentland, Llangarrin, and 
St. Weonard’s, in the patronage of the Dean and Chapter of Hereford, and ac- 
He 


was also for some years warden of St. Catherine’s Hospital, at Ledbury. He was 


' the senior Canon of Hereford, having been presented to his post in the Chapter 


of that see in 1821. 





MRS. SARGENT. 


On the 6th inst., at Cuddesden Palace, Oxon, aged 82, Mary, widow of the Rev: 
She was the only 


1778, or early in the following year, and married, in 1804, the Rev. John Sar- 


= gent above mentioned ; by whom (who died in 1833) she had four daughters, of 








» Miss Frances Juliana Mackworth. 
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whom the youngest married the Rev. George Dudley Ryder, second son of the 
late Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ; another, Emily, married the Rev. Samuel 
Wilberforce (now Lord Bishop of Oxford), a third married his brother, Mr. 


Be Henry W. Wilberforce, and the fourth, who died many years since, was the wife 
of the Venerable Archdeacon Manning. 





MISS MACKWORTH. 


On Wednesday, June 26, at Debdale, Finedon, Northamptonshire, aged 71, 
She was the eldest daughter of the late Sir 
Digby Mackworth, Bart., of Cavendish Hall, Suffolk, by his first wife, Jane, only 
daughter and heir of the Rev. Matthew Deere, and granddaughter of Anthony 
Maddocks, Esq., of Cefnydon, co. Glamorgan, and consequently sister of Sir D. 
Mackworth, 3rd baronet, and of Mr. William H. I. Mackworth, father of Mr. W. 
Mackworth-Dolben, of Finedon Hall. She was born in 1790. Her sister Mary 
married a son of the late Archbishop (Cleaver) of Dublin. 





MRS. GOOCH. 


On Friday, June 28th, at Bagginton Rectory, Warwickshire, aged 33, Matilda 
Katharine, wife of the Rev. Frederick Gooch, Rector of that place. She was a 
daughter of the late Right Hon.-Wm. Yates Peel, of Amington Hall (next brother 
of the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., and sometime M.P. for Tamworth), 
by the Lady Jane Elizabeth Moore, second daughter of Stephen, second Earl of 
MountCashell. Her death was occasioned by her clothes accidentally taking fire, 


—_— -—— 


MRS. MYTTON. 


On Wednesday, the 26th June, at the Wengern-Alp Hotel, near Interlachen, 
aged 48, Charlotte, the wife of R. H. Mytton, Esq. She was the third daughter 
of Colonel Paul Macgregor, Military Auditor-General of Bengal, and married, 
in 1830, Richard Herbert Mytton, Esq., of Garth, near Welsh Pool, co. Mont- 
gomery, late High Sheriff, and Chairman of the Quarter Sessions of that county, 
who was formerly in the Bengal civil service, and who represents a branch of the 
ancient house of Mytton, of Halston, of whose recent decadence so sad and 
picturesque an account is given by Sir Bernard Burke, in his “ Vicissitudes of 
noble and distinguished Families.” 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Thomas Farmer, Esq., of Gunnersbury House, Ealing, Arthington Hall, 
Yorkshire, and Kennington Park, Surrey, merchant, had executed his will in May, 
1860, with a codicil, 1st January, 1861, which were proved in London on the Ist 
of this month by his relict, together with James S. Budgett and Charles T. Ware, 
Esqrs., the executors. The personalty was sworn under £120,000. Mr. Farmer, 
who appears to have acquired a large fortune by mercantile pursuits, is well 
known as a prominent leader of the Wesleyan connection, and to the religious world 
generally. It may indeed be justly said of him that he was a zealous, cheerful, and 
active labourer in his Divine Master’s vineyard, and his praise is in “all the 
churches.”’ He has now ceased from his earthly labours, and has entered into those 
blissful regions “ prepared from the foundation of the world for the people of God.” 
Mr. Farmer's will is of considerable dimensions, being necessarily so from the 
numerous directions and bequests contained in it. To his relict he bequeaths a legacy 
of £10,000, and an annuity of £5,000, with a residence, and an interest in his 
business ; to his unmarried daughters each a legacy of £5,000, a similar amount 





having been given to those who are married, and to each daughter a further sum | 
of £15,000 in trust. The residue of his property is to acoumulate for the benefit | 
_ have been stated that he had left to his daughter Matilda a legacy of £10,000, 


of his daughters, to be divisible amongst them on thedeath of his widow. There 





The charitable bequests of this excellent man are so numerous that were we to 
enter into them fully it would far exceed our usual limits; we confine ourselves 
to the most prominent :—The British and Foreign Bible Society, £1,000; Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, £1,000; Conference of Wesleyan Methodists’ Society, 
£1,000; Strangers’ Friend Society (of which he was treasurer), £500; Wesleyan 
Home Mission, £250; Worn-out Ministers and their Widows’ Fund, £250; Wes- 
leyan Normal School at Westminster, £100, having already given £500 to the 
Wesleyan Theological Institution and £250 to the College Chapel, to which he 
has also bequeathed £250. All legacies are to be paid free of legacy duty. 





The Rev. Edward Cardwell, D.D., Professor of Ancient History, and Prin- 
cipal of St. Alban Hall, in the university of Oxford, died in May last, aged 73, 
having executed his will in 1857, and a codicil in October, 1860; the executors 
being his relict, and his sons, Edward and Reginald, and his son-in-law, Thomas 
E. Withington, Esq. The personal property was sworn under £45,000. This 
reverend gentleman was a profound scholar, and of great learning; his attain- 
ments, particularly in ancient classical history, were of the highest character, and 
he was well known and much regarded by all classes at Oxford, and especially by 
the members of the colleges, and also by those to whom he was familiarly known. 
Dr. Cardwell has bequeathed to his relict an immediate legacy of £500, with a 
certain portion of the plate, and other effects; this lady being provided for under 
settlement. To his eldest son he bequeaths the real estates in the counties of 
Northampton and Oxford, excepting Kiln Farm, which is included in the settle- 
ment. He has also bequeathed to his eldest son many specific bequests, and 
he takes a moiety of the residue, his brother Reginald taking the other moiety, 
and to whom he has left a legacy of £12,000. He bequeaths to his daughters a 
sum not to exceed £20,000. He has directed the picture of his father, painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, to be presented to his nephew, the Right Hon. Edward 
Cardwell, M.P. for Oxford, and Secretary for Ireland. A memoir of Dr. Card- 
well will be found in our journal of 1st June, No. 48. 





Rear-Admiral Edward Hinton Scott, who died at Nordesque, near Calais, 
but formerly resided at Croydon, executed his will in 1858, to which he added six 
codicils, and it was proved in London, on the 4th inst. The executors appointed 
are Lieut.-Colonel T. H. Hemmans, and Lieut.-Colonel W. C. Onslow, of her 
Majesty’s Indian army. This gallant admiral, who had retired from further 
naval service and had been resident for some time in France, has bequeathed his 
property amongst his relatives and some personal friends, appointing his cousin, 
Douglas Onslow, Esq., civil engineer, the son of his executor, Colonel Onslow, 
residuary legatee, to whom he has specifically bequeathed the testimonials pre- 
sented to the gallant admiral by the officers of H.M.’s ship Rodney, consisting of 
a gold watch and silver tankard. There is a peculiarity with respect to the 
property of persons dying in France ; it appears to be the custom immediately 
on the decease of a person to affix the Government seal upon the windows and 
door of the apartment in which the deceased expired, which duty is performed 
by the appointed public functionary, and is not removed without the permission 
of the deputed judicial authority. It is a singular practice, and evinces with 
how much vigilance and carefulness the property of deceased persons are pro- 
tected in that country. rca 

Lieutenant-Colonel Jasper Taylor Hall, of Baskerville-house, near Worthing, 
Worcester, where he died on the 13th of April last, was formerly resident at 
Biebrich, in Germany, executed his will in 1855, which was proved in London 
on the 27th ult., by Duncan D. Alves, Esq., and Francis Glanville, Esq. The 
personalty was sworn under £8,000. This gallant colonel, who had retired from 
the military service, appears to have passed a considerable portion of his time on 
the Rhine in Germany. He has died possessed of a handsome competency, con- 
sisting of realty and personalty, which he has bequeathed entirely amongst his 
family. To his eldest son, the testator leaves the Slaughey Rigg estate, in 
Northumberland, and an equal portion of the estates under settlement with the 
testator’s other children. The testator has also left to him the plate, bearing the 
family crest, jewels, &c. The furniture and other effects he leaves to his un- 
married daughters. The colonel leaves his estate, Hicton River, Jamaica, to his 
sister-in-law for her life, and on her decease to his unmarried daughters, and 
afterwards to his eldest son, with the request that it should not be suffered to 
pass out of the family, as the testator’s father was interred on the estate. 





The Hon. Thomas Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. for Flintshire, of 
Gloddaeth, Carnarvon, and of Mostyn Hall, Flintshire, died at Birling Manor, Kent, 
on the 8th of May last, aged 31; had executed his will in 1858, and a codicil on 
the day previous to his decease, appointing as his executors his relict, the Hon. 
Lady Henrietta Mostyn; Reginald John Cust, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law ; and the Hon. Ralph Pelham Neville, of Birling Manor, to whom probate 
was granted on the 29th ult., a legacy of £100 each being left to the two last 
named. The personalty was sworn under £16,000. To Lady Mostyn, his relict, 
he has left the sum of £10,000, in addition to her marriage portion of £2,000 a 
year, and the residence at Gloddaeth, with all its manorial rights. To his eldest 
son, who is in his minority, is left in trust his real estates and other property, 
and to each of his other children he has bequeathed the sum of £5,000, with an 
additional £5,000 to his youngest son. The testator has bequeathed to his father, 
Lord Mostyn, the enjoyment of the estate of Mostyn Hall, together with an 
annuity of £2,000, and directs a sum of £10,000 to be raised as marriage portions 
for his sisters. For a brief notice of this gentleman, see our journal May 18th, 
No. 46. 





Lady Amelia Smith, of Lower Grove, Brompton, who died in May last, at 
Grosvenor House, Knightsbridge, has left personalty estimated at £18,000, having 
executed her will in August, 1858, which was proved in London on the 25th ult. 
by John Measure, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Coles Child, Esq., of Bromley Palace, 
and John Duncan, Esq., of Park House, Turnham Green, the executors and 
trustees, to each of whom is left a legacy of £300. The grant of probate was 
limited to property under settlement, as well as to all other powers in her own 
right of disposition. To her husband she bequeaths a life interest in £5,000, and 
the dividends arising from certain shares, English and foreign. To John C. 
Leopard Gibson, Esq., and his children, and also to his mother, are left legacies 
amounting to £3,000, appointing this gentleman and his mother residuary 
legatees. There are numerous pecuniary and other bequests to her relatives, to 
personal friends, and to her servants. 





Erratum.—In the will of Lawrence Myers, Esq., inserted last week, it should 


are various legacies to other branches of his family, and to friends and servants. | instead of £1,000, and an equal share in the residue. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


The Sizpenny Magazine is a new periodical, the first number of which has 
been published this month, and therefore entitled to a special notice. Each 
number contains 128 pages, printed in donble-colamns, and is decorated with 
wood-engravings, very well ex cuted. In the first number there are twenty-one 
different papers or articles upon a variety of subjects, and many of them very 
well written. The first article refers to the civil war now raging in the United 
States. It is based upon the assumption that the “Great Republic” is now suffer- 
ing for the sin of slavery which it has maintained in some of its States, tolerated in 
others, and connived at in all. The writer forgets, however, that all great republics, 
which continued for any time, had slavery as an established institution amongst 
them. Athens had its slaves, so had Sparta, and so had Rome; and, if it were 
not so, an English writer ought not to be the first to abuse America on account of 
its slaves, when the fact is that English traders were the first to import African 
slaves into America, when the Americans were not strong enough to resist the 
innovation. We may blame the Americans that they did not imitate us when we 
gave them a good example, but the bad example of slavery was first imposed upon 
them by England. The second article, ‘‘Servants and Tradesmen,’ exhibits 
a terrible picture of immorality and dishonesty amongst shopkeeping classes 
in London. “Trips after Health,” by Dr. Thompson, is a useful, sensible, 
and seasonable article. ‘‘ The King of the Mountains”’ is M. About’s story trans- 
lated, and most abundantly illustrated. In the translation there is, however, an 
occasional Gallicism; as, for instance, in the following sentence :— 


* It is « fine sight which the Athenians permit themselves every Sunday."' 


“ Pen and Pencil Sketches,” “ Parlour Occupations,” “ Tales of the Musicians,” 
“ Gems from Abroad,” ‘* Window Gardening,’ “ Animal Life in the Ocean,’ 
“The Round of Wrong,” and “ Oysters,” are amusing and instructive magazine 
articles ; but by far the best contribution in the present number is that entitled 
“Tim Crawley.” The Sixpenny Magazine is entitled to this praise—it is a won- 
derful little periodical—and well deserving of success, both on account of 
its cheapness in price and goodness in quality.——Our old, and long-esteemed 
favourite, Chambers’ Journal, presents its readers with an admirable monthly 
treat forJune. Its “ Welsh Yarns” are spun of the very first quality. Amongst 
other excellent articles may be specified ‘‘ Gems Abroad,’”’ “‘ Tomkins, married,” 
“ Locked in,” “ Old English Privateers,” ‘ Pond Fishing,” and “ An Offer of 
Marriage."’—-In the Assurance Magazine there are to articles that will be 
read with much interest ; “‘ On the Rate of Mortality amongst the Families of 
the Peerage,” and ‘‘Onthe Law of human Mortality.””——The Art Journal is 
illustrated by three magnificent pictures: ‘‘ Dover,” engraved by T. A. Prior, 
from a picture by G. Chambers, in the royal collection at Osborne; “ The 
Goddess of Discord,” engraved by T. A. Prior, from the picture by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., in the National collection: “The Fountain Nymph,” engraved 
by W. Rolfe, from the statue by T. S. Westmacott. There are many good wood 
engravings; and, as usual, several well-written contributions. The last of the 
magazines received this month in time for being noticed was the St. James’s. It 
contains two very valuable articles: “ France in Italy,’”’ by T. Adolphus Trollope, 
and ‘‘ Where shall we house our Poor ?’’ by Colonel Daniell; the latter espe- 
cially instructive and suggestive upon an all-important topic. 


$= 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Victoria Press, under the presidency of Miss Emily Faithful, is about to 
issue a volume called the “ Victoria Regia,” dedicated, by permission, to her 
Majesty the Queen, and under her especial patronage, as a perfect specimen of 
the success of the Victoria Press, and also as a proof of the support afforded to 
them by the names most distinguished in literature. The volume will be edited 
by Miss Adelaide A. Procter, and will contain original contributions from Tenny- 
son, Thackeray, Barry Cornwall, Kingsley, Frederick Maurice, Dean Milman, 


Anthony Trollope, the late Leigh Hunt, Miss Mulock, Mrs. Clive, the authoress of | 


“Paul Ferroll,” the late Mrs. Jameson, Lady Georgina Fullerton, Mrs. Grote, 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and many others. We may take the opportunity of giving 
an unqualified denial to the statement made by some journals, that the Victoria 
Printing Press in Great Coram-street is a failure as a woman’s printing-office. 
There are eighteen young women employed at the Victoria Press, who are making 
considerable progress as compositors, and there are only three men employed in 
training and clicking for these apprentices. In the press-room men only are em- 
ployed, as that branch of the business is unsuitable for women. We hear that 
the Victoria Press is already self-supporting, and in every way fulfilling the 
desires of its promoter, Miss Emily Faithful. 

Messrs. Parker announce a new tale, by the author of “ Dorothy,” entitled, 
“ Martha Brown, the Heiress.” : 

Mr. G. Shepherd is engaged on a new work, which will be published by Messrs. 
Longman, on “ ‘The Climate of England, its Meteorological Character Explained, 
and the Change of Future Years Revealed.” 

Messrs. Atchley & Co. will shortly publish the first volume of Mr. Dollman’s 
and Mr. Jobbins’s “‘ Analysis of Ancient Domestic Architecture, exhibiting the 
best Samples in Great Britain.” The work will be completed in forty monthly 
parts, forming two volumes, quarto, illustrated with 160 plates. : 

The sixth number of “ Tracts for Priest and People” is in the press, and will 
consist of a on Doubt,” by Mr. J. M. Ludlow; and an article on 
*‘ Morality and Divinity,” by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

The & I 
Church Ref 

Messrs. Son's recent announcements include a reprint of 
Dr. Horace Bushinell’s work on “ The Natural and the Supernatural ;”” Mr. Noble’s 
book, which was published a few weeks ago in New York, entitled “After Ice- 
A Summer Voyage to Labrador and around Newfound. 
“The Charities of London in 1861,” being a report of the present condi- 


* Dialogue 


*, a weekly paper, lately started, has changed its name to the 


Sampson Low d 


bergs with a Painter: 
land a 
tion and operations of about 5.0) charitable and benevolent insititutions, by 
Mr. 8. Low, jan.; @ reprint of Mrs. Gaskell’s “My Lady Ludlow,” and other 


tales from “‘ Round the Sofa ;" and the “ Cotton Kingdom,” in two volumes, from 


It is stated that Mr. Buckle’s new volume is intended to contrast the civilisation 
of Germany and the United States. 


Mrs. Harvey, the author of “The Cruise in the Claymore on the Coast of 
Syria,” which has just been published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, presented to 
her Majesty, at the last drawing-room, a copy of her work, magnificently bound 
in carved cedar, brought by her from Lebanon. 


Messrs. Hurst & Blacket will shortly publish a complete Index to the Dublin 
University Magazine, from Vols. I. to LVI. 

Amongst Mr. Manwaring’s latest announcements are “ Awas-I-Hind; or, @ 
Voice from the Ganges, being a solution of the true source of Christianity, by an 
Indian officer ;” ‘* Mysteries; or, Faith the Knowledge of God;” also, by the 
same author, “ Faith the Knowledge of God,” being an Introduction to “ Mys- 
teries;”’ and a volume of Seven Sermons, being Answers to “ Essays and 
Reviews,” by the Rev. Robert Ainslie. 

At a sale which took place last week at Newstead Abbey, formerly the property 
of Lord Byron, the first printed copy of his early poems, with autograph, after a 
vigorous competition, only realized £6. 

Alexander Smith’s new poem, “ Edwin of Deira,” will be published immediately, 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Charles Andersson is about publishing a new work, with Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett, on “The Okavango River,” a narrative of travel, exploration, and 
adventure. The admirers of Mr. Andersson will not have forgotten his interesting 
book, “ Lake Ngami,” lately published by Messrs. Hurst & Co. 


Mr. Thomas Hood, the son of the Thomas Hood, is about preparing a collected 
edition of his father’s works, and would be grateful to anyone who can assist him 
with information respecting the many writings published by his father in the 
numerous periodicals of the day. 


Mr. Bentley has in the press a new historical work, by Mr. Heneage Jesse, 
author of the ‘Court of England under the Stuarts,” being ‘‘ The Memoirs of 
King Richard the Third, and some of his Contemporaries.” 


A case is about to be tried against the eminent firm of Didot & Co., Paris, 
which presents considerable interest to the publishing trade. When the new 
edition of the “ Biographie Générale’’ was about to be commenced, a prospectus 
was issued, stating that the work would not exceed thirty-two volumes; or, if so, 
as stated by the applicant, that the others would be presented gratis to the sub- 
scribers. The work has extended beyond the number indicated, and the ques- 
tion is to be tried before the Tribunal of Commerce. 


It is stated that Madame George Sand has refused the Emperor’s cffer of 
20,000 francs as a compensation for the prize which the Academy declined to 
award her, saying, ‘It is true that gracious offers have been made me; but I 
have thought it my duty to accept none of them, having neither desire nor need 
of any recompence or any distinction from any government whatsoever.” 


On Monday, July the 15th, Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson commence a three 
days’ miscellaneous sale of books, including the libraries of the late Adey 
Repton, Esq., F.S.A., and the Rev. Dr. Wrench. Many of the lots are most 
valuable and curious, and comprise some rare poetical pieces. Lot 329 is parti- 
cularly worthy of notice, being a complete set of the “‘ London Review,” from its 
commencement in May, 1749 to 1841 inclusive, with indexes, 240 volumes. The 
** London Review,” which for a considerable period enjoyed the reputation of being 
the first literary journal in Europe, is a scarce work in so complete a form, the 
Fonthill copy, only 174 volumes, having sold for £44. 12s. 6d. 

Archbishop Whately presided over the course of lectures delivered in the 
Dublin Rotunda last week on China and Japan by Dr. Macgowan. Other lec- 
tures by Dr. Macgowan are announced in Dublin, Lord Gough and Sir William 
Hamilton, the Astronomer Royal, acting as chairmen. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, London and New York, are about to publish 
a new penny paper, entitled The Quiver. It is “ designed for the Promotion and 








the able pen of Mr. F. L. Olmstead. 

Mr. Kent has just published a tragedy, written with a view to the vindication 
of her character, on Anne Bolevn. 

The Oxfor 
“Th L iw 
part contalt 
will comprise the 

| % . . 

Mr. Jolin Orrell Lever, M.P., has just published a pamphlet on “ Austria—Her 

Position and Prospects. 


1 University Press has this day issued Dr. Travers Twiss’s book on 
f Nations considered as Independent Political Communities,” the first 

r the rights and duties of nations in time of peace, and the second 
rights and duties of nations in time of war. 


Defence of Biblical Truth, and for the advancement of Religion in the Homes of 
the People.” 

Mr. Alfred Austin’s ‘The Season, a Satire,” has already reached a second 
edition. There is a new preface, and the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli has 
accepted the dedication. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From JULY 5rn to JULY lira. 


Macmillan (Rev. H.). 
Page of Nature. 
Macmillan. 

Maury (M. F.). Physical Geography of the 
Sea. Tenth edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Low & Son. 


Footnotes from the 


Burgon (Rev. J. W.). Inspiration and Intcr- | 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 


pretation; an Answer to ‘‘ Essays and Re- 
views.’ 8vo. l4s. Parker. 

Bushnell (Dr. H.). On Nature and the Super- 
natural, 6s. Low & Son. 

Buckheim (Dr. A.). Théatre Francais. Part I. 


12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Williams & Norgate, | Miller's Aleohol:: its Place and Power. New 
. . : : . > | ° ° - v8. ston. 
Challiss (Rev. J.). Cesetie, 2 on ee | M‘Cheyne (Rev. R. M.) A Basket of Frag- 
hy Crown Svyo. cloth, Ss. . ac- ments. limo. $2.64. Griffla. 


O'Byrne (William). A Naval Biographica 


Chesshyre (H. T. N.). Recollections of a Five Dictionary, comprising the Services of all 


Newb Reskience in Norway. Fcap. 66. | Living Naval Officers. Feap. cloth. £1. 1s. 

Newby. ; 7 R a 0’ ‘ 

Cobbett’s Advice to ‘ae — New Edi- | oe (EG — ee) ee en 
tion. 12mo. 2s. 61. Griffin. an Seren — : 

Cockett (Rev. W.). Sermons for the Youn,. Tale. 2s. 6d. Williams & Norgate. 


Oxenden (Rev. A.). 


12mo. 2s. Hatchard. : -~ .. 
Coleman (John). Prophecy Unfolded, 12m. | Paul [De rites we 


4s. Bateman. 

Cook (D.). Paul Foster’s Daughter. 3 vols. 
yost Svo. cloth. £1. lls. 6d. Hurst & | 
Blackett. } 


Sermons on the Chris- 

3s. Hatchard. 

Pictures of Old England. 
Translated, with the Author’s consent, by 
E. C. Otté. 8s.6d. Macmillan. 

Schmidt (J. A. F.). Jessing Minna Von 
Barnhelm. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Williams 
& Norgate. 

Smith (Dr. E.). Health & Disease, Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. Walton & Maberley. 

The Soldier's Sorrow; or, A Tale of True 
Love. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Houlston. 


Gaskell (Mrs.). My Lady Ludlow. Crown | 
Svo. cloth. 5s. Low & Son. 

Garbett (Rev. E.). The Bible and its Critics | 
(Boyle Lectures, 1861). 8vo. 10s. 6d. Seeley. 

Graham (G. F.). Helps to English Gram- 
mar; or, Easy Exercises for Young Chil- 


; . ay. The British Controversialis - 
dren. New edition. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. avo. cloth. gr + tpg =~ logue Crown 
Longman. | The Law of Divorce. A Tale. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Hindmarsh (R.). Rise and Progress of the Newby. 





New Jerusalem Church in England and | 7 . ~ ‘ : : 
y posal re < Rev FE Madele omson (J.). Exposition of St. Luke. Three 
aang el ow pi b, the R v. E. Ma le le y. vols. 8vo. cloth, 12s. Griffin. 
Humpbr ~~ (@. M.). Human Foot and the cloth gE A Se One vol. 8vo. 
r Was ‘lo i ._ 38. Od, r i. : 
pane So Feap. Svo. cloth. 4s. 6d. Twiss (Travers). The Law of Nations. 8yo. 
= ~ 2 re cloth. 12s. Longman. 
— Abe! oy Modern Confectioner. Winged Words. 1Smo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 
& »“i. . ° » 
Miller (Max). Lectures onthe Science of Lan- M aon _ ~ , 
guage. 12s. Longman. Wilkinson (Sir J. G.). The Egyptians. 8yo. 
Mason (C. P.) Analvsis of Sentences. 12mo. cloth, reduced. 3s. 6d. Griffin. 
ls. 64. Walton & Maberly. Wright (Thos., M.P., edited by). Politica 
English Grammar. 12mo. Second Poems and Songs. Vol, UL. Svo. half bound. 
edition, 2s. 6d. Walton & Maberly. 8s. 6d. Longman, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| ry WENTY-SINTH REPORT of the UNION 


RYSTAL PALACE.—OPERA CONCERT. | 


—The LAST of the SERIES, and the only opportunity 
of hearing GRISI and TIETJENS sing together.—FRIDAY 
next, JULY 19th. 

Admission, 7s., or by tickets taken before the day, 5s. 





YRYSTAL PALACE—The SECOND 

GREAT NATIONAL BRASS BAND CONTEST will 

take place on TUESDAY and THURSDAY, the 23rd and 

25th July. Arrangements are being made for Excursion 
Trains from all districts. Admission each day, 1s. 


C\OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS —The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 





| HIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 5, Pall-mall 


East (close to the National Gallery). From Nine till Dusk.— 
Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 





WILL OPEN THIS DAY, 


4. XHIBITION OF THE EIGHT HISTORI- 
CAL PICTURES, painted by Wituram Bett Scort, 
for Sir W. Calvesly Trevelyan, Bart., illustrating the HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH BORDER. 
Building the Roman Wall. The Spur in the Dish. 
St. Cuthbert the Hermit, Bernard Gilpin. 






































lected Venerable Bede. Grace Darling. 
ist him The Descent of the Doves. Our own Day. 
in the French Gallery, 120, Pall-Mall. Admission, One Shilling. 
J NV R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 
y CBSO, ! MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their entirely new and 
oirs of ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT, *“‘OUR CARD BASKET,” 
und the ‘TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” EVERY EVENING 
7 (except Saturday) at 8; THURSDAY anp SATURDAY 
. Paris, AFTERNOONS at 3, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
he new TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, 1s., 
: t 2s. Stalls, 3s. Stall Chairs, 5s., can be secured at the Gallery, 
pec us in advance, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co’s., 201, 
*, if so, Regent-street. 
1e sub- Sere ae Soo OES 
: ques- HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
Monday, July 15, and during the week. To commence 
at Seven, with the New Ballet, BACCHUS and ARIADNE, 
ffer of after which, at } to 8, the new Comedy, MY LORD ANv 
ned to ' MY LADY; OR, IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE— 
but I "oS Mr. C. Mathews, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Howe; Mrs. C. 
u 7" Mathews, Mrs. Wilkins, &c., with TAKING BY STORM— 
r need oe) Mr. C. Mathews; and THE SCAPE-GOAT. 
three fa EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. —- 
Ade ay Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
y 7) Reproduction of the Great Drama of THE DEAD HEART.— 
/ most ‘SM First Week of THE PRETTY HORSEBREAKERS. —On 
parti- "ee MONDAY, and during the Week, THE DEAD HEART— 
it Messrs. B. Webster, D. Fisher, J. L. Toole, P. Bedford, 
oo Billington, Stuart, Romer, C. J. Smith; Miss Woolgar, Miss 
The oe K. Kelly, and Miss Laidlaw. To conclude with THE PRETTY 
‘being 3) HOUSEBREAKERS—Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, E. Thorne; 
n, the >) Messrs. J. L. Toole and Paul Bedford. Commence at Seven. 
, {S — ——— 
. LY “ eal@ 4 J 
i a C HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand. 
* Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
r lec- \ The Council of Management beg to represent that this 
illiam Charity has been in useful operation between 40 and 50 years, 
providing constant accommodation for upwards of 109 in- 
patients, and relieving annually from 2,000 to 3,000 cases of 
iblish accidents and dangerous emergency, besides an unlimited num- 
n and ber of out-patients. : 
The chief dependence of the Hospital is upon voluntary 
nes of contributions and legacies. Its power of doing good is capable 
of considerable increase by a very modérate increase of its 
econd funds. Some wards, expressly provided for SICK CHILDREN, 
: ee: could be brought into active efficiency by an addition of between 
i has “a £300 and £4) to the annual income, and several beds now oc- 
Yy eupied by children in the general wards would thus become 
ae available for adult patients, by whom they are greatly needed. 
aie Benefactions for this important object, and bequests of bene- 
es volent persons to the ENDOWMENT FUND, for insuring its 
me: permanent maintenance, would be of incalculable benefit, and 
e received with earnest thankfulness by the Treasurer and Secre- 
= tary, at the Hospital; and at Messrs. Coutts; Messrs. Drum- 
a — and Messrs. Hoare’s; and through all the principal 
m the ; PORES. 
oo a JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 
ofthe im ODGE-KEEPER—A GENTLEMAN 
Pins i of earnestly desires to find a SITUATION as Lodge- 
New Be Keeper on a gentleman’s or Nobleman’s estate, for a highly- 
- respectable man, middle-aged, six feet high, healthy and active. 
Frag- ee For several years he conducted a small BREWERY, at Cam- 
= ae bridge (which might prove an additional recommendation), 
phica i. and he can o}tain high testimonials from several University 
of all a men who occupied his apartments. -Address_ to Bernard 
el. 1s. a Cracroft, Esq., 6, King’s-bench Walk, Temple, London, E.C, 
a sonnacnaanicaanedecseoaiateaaneeaemeeaeaa mene eekecnmnneamemtmen Sa 
rma ae I a val ‘ TING 1 TH 
e. OCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE 
Chris- : Manufactured by the WHEELER & YTTSON COM- 
“d. PANY. Offices and Sale-rooms—462, Oxford-street, London. 
rland. a Instruction gratis to every purchaser. 
it, by a The attention of housekeepers, seamstresses, dress-makers, 
: B tailors, manufacturers of shirts, collars, skirts, cloaks, mantles, 
. on a clothing, hats, caps, corsets, ladies’ boots, linen goods, um- 
ams 8 brellas, parasols, and silk goods, is invited to the perfect adap- 
og tation and unrivalled excellence of the Lock-stitch Sewing- 
t 8vo. eae machine for general purposes. They are simple in construction, 
a efficient and durable in operation, beautiful in model and finish, 
True : fitted to adorn the parlour, and suited to the workshop, applic- 
lston. able alike to the family and the manufacturer. Their speed is 
‘rowD from 1,000 to 2,000 stitches per minute, or equal in efficiency to 
twelve seamstresses. _ They will stitch, gather, hem, fell, and 
10s. bind, with great rapidity, strength, and beauty. Domestics 
. - children twelve years of age readily become proficient in 
ree 1eir use. 
‘ - Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post-free. 
SVU. om —_——_—- - ee 
Re z Mo! LOCKS CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
. 2 i 250, OXFORD STREET, 
6d. & SELLING OFF. 
e In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to 
8vo. renew the Leas of the above premises (in connection with 
a Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
tice — STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
und oR 


250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park, 


? 
} 
; 





BANK OF LONDON. 
Sir Perer Lavais, Alderman, Governor. 
James Farquuar, Esq., Deputy Governor. 
DIRECTORS. 
Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. | Sir John Musgrove, Bart., Ald. 
Charles Lyall, Esq. | Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
John Chapman, Esq. Samuel Beale, Esq., M.P. 
Archibald Boyd, Esq. Fleetwood P. Wilson, Esq. 
John Scott, Esq. John Gilchrist, Esq. 
Leo Schuster, Bq. William Scholefield, Esq., M.P. 
At a GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors, held at the 
Court Room of the Banking House, 2, Princes-street, Mansion 
House, on WEDNESDAY, the 10th of JULY, 1861, 
P. NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq., in the Chair, 
The following Report was read by the Secretary :— 


**In presenting the Twenty-Sixth Report on the affairs of 
the Bank, the Directors have the pleasure of stating, that the 
net profits of the Bank for the six months ending 30th of June 
last, after payment of all charges (including the sum of 
£107,511. 1s. 4 for interest paid and due to customers on 
their current and deposit accounts), and making due provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts, amount to £95,616. 18s. 2d., 
which, with the sum of £30,470 18s., brought forward from the 
3lst December last, leaves for appropriation £126,087. 16s. 2d. 

“The Directors now declare a Dividend of 12s. per share, 
clear of Income Tax, for the six months ending 30th June last, 
amounting to the sum of £36,000, which will leave a Balance of 
£90,087. 163. 2d., to be carried forward, 

**In the early partof the year, John Barnes, Esq., tendered 
his resignation as a Director, to the regret of his colleagues, 
with whom he had been so long associated; and in conformity 
with the provisions of the Deed of Settlement, the Directors 
elected William Scholefield, Esq., M.P., a duly qualified Pro- 
prietor, to fill the vacancy. 

‘* The following Directors retire by rotation, viz,— 


P. NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq., 
JAMES FARQUHAR, Esq., and 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., 
who, being eligib'e, offer themselves, and are recomm?nd»d by 


the Court for re-election. 
** London, July 10th, 1861.” 





THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
For the Half-Year ending 30th June, 1861. 
GENERAL BAtanck, 


Dr. LIABILITIES. 


Paid-up Capital of the Bank ................ — £720,009 0 0 
Deduct Amount debited to Capital Account, 
per Resolution of General Meeting, 11th 


DU. OM cacicdentnsenssigr sixties cseccsscsninstcecseses 120,000 0 0 





£600,000 0 0 
Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, Deposit 
Receipts, (including Interest accrued,) and 


I OI 6 os tis ps ndtacnassdbensastansssenseraiis 10,415,029 3 9 
ees BS | re eer 27,181 18 4 
Balance at credit of Profit and Loss ............ 126,087 16 2 





£11,168,289 18 3 


Cr. ASss®Ts. 
Cash in the Bank ............. e« £327,412 19 1 
»» in Bank of England...... $40,832 17 5 
»» Lent at Call.............. 562,800 0 O 


£1,531,045 16 6 





Investments in the Government Stocks, Ex- 





chequer Bills, Debentures, &c. ................06 - 721,282 410 

Bank Premises—consisting of Freehold Build- 

ings in Princes-street, Mansion House- 

street, Argyll-place, and Fleet-street ; and 

Lease and Fixtures of No. 4, Pall Mall 
East .........+2+.-. puachan cab vaeminns talanesabbelas ve 108,775 4 5 
Loans, Bills Discounted, &C............scceceesees+ 9,007,186 12 6 
£11,168,289 18 3 

Prorit anD Loss Accovuxt. 

R. 

Amount of Dividend of 12s. per share.,,........... 36,00) 0 0 

Balance, being Undivided Profit carried 
forward ....06. suadeennssexeisvte Sungpbieninendsceies 90,087 16 2 





tw 


£126,087 16 





Cr. 
Profit unappropriated on 31st Deeember, 1860 
Amount of Net Profit of the Half-year ending 

30th June, 1861, after deducting all Ex- 
penses, and Interest paid or due 
(107,511. 1s. 4d.), allowed to Customers on 
their Current and Deposit Accounts 


£30,470 18 0 


eee 95,616 18 2 
£125,087 16 2 
The Chairman then declared a Dividend for the past Half- 
year of 12s. per share, clear of Income Tax, 
It was resolved unanimously :— 

** That the Report now read be adopted, printed, and cir- 
culated among the Proprietors. 

‘“‘ That P. Northall Laurie, Esq., be re-elected a Director 
of the bank. 

‘¢ That James Farquhar, Esq., be re-elected a Director of 
the bank. 

** That John Chapman, Esq., be re-elected a Director of the 
bank. 

‘‘That the sincere and cordial thanks of the meeting be 
given to the Court of Directors for the very successful manner 
in which they have conducted the business of the bank. 

‘‘ That this meeting desire to record their feeling of sincere 
respect for their Governor, Sir Peter Laurie, and that the only 
subject of regret connected with the proceedings is, that he 
is prevented giving his personal attendance at this General 
Meeting. 

‘* That the thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. W. W. 
Scrimgeour, the General Manager; Mr. Barton, the Deputy 
eee ah Mr. Ingpen, the Manager of the Regent-street 
branch; Mr. St. Barbe, the Manager of the Charing Cross 
branch; Mr. Beattie, the Manager of the Temple-bar branch, 
and Mr. Henry Newmarch, the Secretary, for the zealous and 
efficient manner in which they have discharged their several 
duties. 

** (Signed) P. NORTHALL LAURIE, Chairman. 

** That the thanks of the Meeting be given to P. Northall 
Laurie, Esq., for his able and courteous conduct in the Chair. 

‘* (Signed) JAMES FARQUHAR, Deputy-Governor, 
** Extracted from the Minutes. 
* HENRY NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


N.B.—The Dividend will be payable on and after Saturday, 
the 20th instant. 








——_—_____ 


Ct) one KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francts Scott, Chairman. 
Cuartes Beawicx Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 


Sprcrat. Notics.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 31st of December, 1361, should make immediate 
application. There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 
Amount payable 


Bonuses added, up to Dee, 1854. 


Sum Insured, 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office, 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No.8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 

By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. Thelast Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. . . 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prosrxcruses and Forms on application to the Hap 
Orrics, 355, Strand, London, 





GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 
ae E CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
429, STRAND, LONDON, 

1. Provides the Security of Consols for its Policies. 
2. It lends, or returns to Insurers ON DrManp at any time, 
about One-Half of all Premiums Paid. 
Undoubted Security for Money, with a liberal Rate of 
Interest. 
The Association possesses a Large Capital, subscribed by 
several Hundreds of Shareholders, 
Full informationmay be obtained on application to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart, 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
DirecrTors, 
John Ashburner, Faq., M.D, | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 


CURE ss cknnindactesiguchssocsasnicccestuguanssessaicgenioned £500,000 
Invested Funds............ eidacebashieseeeesbhiadasal £110,000 
PE OD sn ks czann ceasanieconciedigasacioresxectve £149,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children sre made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, sv as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application, 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec, 





W ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3, Parliament-street, London, 8.W. 
Established 1812, 

Persons assuring in this office are offered the following 
accommodative modes of paying the premiums, viz. :— 

Ist, Annually, quarterly, or half-yearly. 

2nd. On a decreasing or ascending scale. 

3rd. For a term of years only, securing a free policy after- 
wards for life. 

4th. With a fixed annual reduction of premiums. 

5th. On the half-credit system, suspending half the annual 
premiums for seven years; the debt to be allowed to stand over 
until death. 

Forms of Proposal, and every information afforded, on appli- 
cation to the Actuary. 

ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Treatise on Savings Banks.”” 

*.* Agents wanted in those towns where the society is not 

already represented. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice. Three per Cent. at Call, 
G. H, LAW, Manager, 





6, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 
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To be Incorporated ander the Joint-Stock 
| ‘ 1¢ ‘ _ 


and Liability limite] to amount 
vital £2), 





NATIONAL COMPANY for BOAT 
BUILDING by MACHINERY (Limited), 

Cc wmpanies A ts, 
ibs ription. 
riitea h with power to 
he yar i on apy ation, 

hare on allotment. 


rw). in 2) 


. 


Cay xy) sha 
increase. Te 2 
and a further sum of tes 


llince per 
2 Sill pet 


shiiings per 
TRIETEES. 
late M.P. for South Lanca- 


William Brown, Esq., Liverpool, 
shire e 
John Dillon, Iisq., (Messrs. Morrison, Dillon, & Co.), Fore- 


of Arta. 


eirect, Viee-Pre sident Soci ty 
DIRECTORS. 
Col. W. TI. Syxes, F.R.S., M.P. (Chairman of the Hon. 
Fast-India Company), Chairman. 


t, Portman-square 


J. Kennedy Arthur, Fs4., Somerset-stri 
Peter Graham, E j { af sere. Jackson A Graham), Oxford- 
atreet 
H urvey Lewis, Eso., M.P , Grosvenor-«treet, Chairman of the 
Universal Marine Iusurance Company aud Director of inc 


National Bank. 
Captain E. G. Tinker (Messrs. Grinnell, Tinker, £ Morgan), 
Fenchurch-street. 
Vice-Admiral Walcott, M.P., E 
Charles Whetham, Esq. (Messrs. 
church-street. 


cleston-square. 
Vhetham & Sons), Grace- 


Gevreat Mawacer—Captain John Vine Hall. 
Avprrors.—P. Le Neve Foster, Esq., Secretary of the Society 
of Arts. (Another to be nominated by Shareholders.) 


Sm ARERROKERS. 
London—Messrs. George Burnand & Co., 69, 
E.C. 
1R. Hea 


Liverpool 
Scotiand 


Lom)ard-street, 


Mesars. Samuel R. an 
Thomas Miller, 


~ = 4 a ‘ 
sg., 77,2 ci0 $-S.l t, Ed irgh. 


E 
BANKERS 
lank, Threadneedile-strect, E.C.; the 
Lk 


The London and County B: 
yw, and Branches ; 


British Linen Company, 
the Bank of Liverpool 
Souircrrors.—Messrs. Ellis, Parker, & Clarke, Cowper'’s-court, 

Cornhill. 
SzcnErany.—George Grant, Esq. 
16, Within, 


linburgh, Glasg 


Bishopsgate-strect z.C., 


Temporary Offices, 
London. 

his Company has been formed forthe purpose of purchasing 

and workiug the several patents secured in this country by 

Mr. Nathan Thompson, marine engineer of New York, for his 


process of building boats by, machinery. Mr. Thompson, 
after many veare of close study and the unremitting application 
of his mechanica! skill, has perfected a system of the most 
simple and effective character for the construction of boats of 


every size and mould, which must, to a great extent, super- 
sede the present mode of building them by hand labour, every 
part being prepared with the greatest accuracy and finish by 
machinery. 

Full copies of the Prospectus, Forms of Application, with 
Appendix, containing copies of testimonials, as given at length 
in the Times and Daily News of the 17thinstant (to which refer- 
ence is made), will be forwarded on application to the Brokers, 
or to the Secretary, No. 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., 


London. 


Sle - NATIONAL COMPANY FOR BOAT 
; SUILDING by MACHINERY, Limited.—From the 
arrangements conditionally entered into by the Directors, no 
doubt is entertained by them that the pr 
the Company will be commenced within three months. 

GEORGE GRANT, Secretary. 
Cc mpany's Offices, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C, 

Gth July, 1s51. 


wctical operabions of 


rue NATIONAL COMPANY FOR BOAT 
I 


SUILDING by MACHINERY, Limited.—Notice is 
hereby given that the Lists of Applications for Shares in this 
Company will be closed on Monday, the 15th instant, aft 
which day no further applications will be received, 


By order of th -) B ard, 

GEORGE GRANT, Sccretary. 

Company's Offices, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 

London, 6th July, 1861. 
EOLOGY and MINERALOG Y.— 
WELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, Londen, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


| ATHSand TOILETTE WARE.--WILLIAM 

S. BURTON has One Large Show Room devoted ex- 
clusively to the display of Baths and Toilette Ware. The Stock 
once the largest, newest, ani 


most varied ever 
and marked with prices proportionate 
make his establishment the 
Portable showers, 738. 6d. 4 


of each ws at 
submitted to the puble, 
with those that es tended to 
most distinguished in this country. 


pillar showers, £3 to £5; nursery, lis. to 428.; sponging, 14s. 
to 32s hip, l4a. to 3ls. 6d. A large assortment of Gas 
Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Yapour and Camp Shower 
Baths loilette Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. 
the set f three, 


6 te BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

nthe KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'’S.—He 
has FOUR LARGE ROOMS dev ve show ol 
Iron and Br isteads 1 Children’s Cots, with appro- 
yiate Bedding and Bed-har Portable Folding Bedsteads, 
-— lis.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints 
and patent sacking, from l4s. 6d.; and Cots, from 15s. 6d. 
each; hands Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in 
great variety, from £2 


ted to the exclus 
sas Be an 


rings 


me 
i 


13s. 64. to £20, 


de Ss. BURTONS GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Tustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Piate, Nickel Silver and RB: ‘tannia Metal Goods. Dich 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Fenders, Marble Chimnev- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet 
I urniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and "lans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


Stoves, 


nervy 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
q SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS TVPERIORN KINDS ARS OFTHN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Grascow & LosDoN. 


“FINHE BLESSI} 





SINGS OF PEACE” 
are to be found in the inereased importation of Teas by 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 

whereby the finest deacriptions are brought within the reach of 

all. ‘trong Tea.” The Leaf not coloured, from 2s. Good 

Family Tea, 3s. to 33. 44. Rich Souchong, last seasons, 3s. 5d. 

Finest kinds from 4s, Oices, 9, Great St. Helen’s Church- 

yard, Bishopsgate. 





rYXHE FINEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

at Market Prices are always to be obtained of the EAST- 
IN DIA COM PAN Y.—For Town and Country Agencies apply to 
the Secretary.—Oflices, 9, Great St. Helen's Church-yard, City. 





AINSBURY’S SUMMER BEVERAGES.— 
a A tablespoonfal of either of SAINSBURY'S FRUIT 
ESSENCES, mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring 
water, will form a delicious beverage ; they are also peculiarly 
adapted for flavouring carbonated soda and potass waters, 
and in every instance where there is a gazogene in use they will 
be found most desirable. Raspberry, orange, black currant, 
cherry, and apple fruit essences, at Is., 1s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. per 
imperial quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint; lemonade and 
ginger lemonade, at l(d., Is. 4al., and 2s. 6d. gee quarter-pint, 
half-pint, and pint; roreign pineapple and mulberry, at 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. per quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint. Manu- 
factory, No. 176 and 177, Straad, third door west of Norfolk- 


street, 

} ASS & CO’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, may 
be had lin fine condition, at the following Prices for 

Cash :— 

Reputed Measures. Imperial Measure, 
Quarts, 6s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen. 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices. 
Address:—BARBER & LELEUX, 11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 








CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
Tt EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz. 


Superior Claret ............ 363. 42s. 48s. 603. 72s. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ...........cscccsesseees 248. 308. 5, 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

EE. sakccccinussesajunnecivernisaens 368. 428. 483. 45 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 43s.6Cs. ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 363. 488. 60s. to 120s. ,, 
Sparkling ditto 69s. 668. 783. gy 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 603. 663. 78s. —,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognae Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
On receipt of a Post-oflice Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
DEANE?’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES. 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Estasiisuep A.D. 1700, 





DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives, Carvers. 


Finest Ivory Haudles...... 338. 283. 11s. 
Medium ,, once 233. 18s. 7s. 6d. 
Good 99 29 ae l2s. bs. 6d. 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table, Dessert. Tea. 
Spoons—best plating ...... 40s. 30s, 18s. 
Forks sn on es 298. -— 
Spoons—2nd quality ...... 33s. 2-43. l4s. 6d. 
Forks - . sone 3ls 23s. —_ 
DEAN E’S—Ele« tro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 


Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods, Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 4)s., 63s., 78s. 

8—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced. 

S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 


DEANE’ 


DEANE’ 
DEANE 


new 


DEANFE’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 5s., 638., 84s. 
DEANE’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s. 

DEAN E’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEAN E’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 


with Drawings, post-free. 
DEANF’'S— Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 
DEANE'S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods, 
DEAN E’S8—Cornices and Cornice Poles, 
DEAN E’ S— Horticultural Tools. 
DEANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 





ps NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
qualities are much increased. During hot seasons, oa tn hot 
tes, the neGuLAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 

has | found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, eel oe and sold by all respect- 


' 
the empire. 


ss hls 
Yr iblic, 


Cuma 


een 


able Chemists throu : 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dra. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—** Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the adininistration of the Pale Ou.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘‘ I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—“‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed.” 

De. pk Joncn’s Ligut-Ruown Con Liver Orr is sold 
only in Imprrrat Half-pints, 2s. 64.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINB, by 
respectable Cheinists, 

SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co.,77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavtron.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 














ears.—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 Ib. 2s. 9d.; 21b. 4s. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
1ls.; 12 tb. 22s.; 24 1b. free of carriage, 49s—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 
GREEABLE MEDICINE. 
EG 3% 
Doctors seldom make medicine agreeable, which will account 
for the fact that 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS, 
which are pleasant to take, have got into such general use. 
They clear from the body all hurtful impurities, improve the 
DIGESTIVE POWERS, speedily cure all LIVER COM- 
PLAINTS, BILIOUS AILMENTS, SKIN ERUPTIONS, 
LOWNESS OF SPIRITS, HEADACHE, COSTIVENESS, 
GOUT, LUMBAGO, &c. 
* * ASK FOR PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 





In boxes, price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and in family packets, 11s. 
each. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
For Exrortatron.— Directions in Spanish, 
French, and English, are folded round each box. 
Sold Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and CO., 
8, Crane Covrt, Fieet Street, London. 





Portuguese, 





91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 

A F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 
£ . SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 

Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countwies, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 

Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6a. each; and Tablets. 

To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

C OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE., In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficaey of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘*‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 

Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 

Price in bottles, Zs. 94. and 4s. 6d., earriace free. 





INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 

ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 

eifectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trimity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON, and G. SPRING- 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, Londen, E. 

‘*Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonia's, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world,”’—Mitchelil’s Steam Shipping Journal ot 
28th Dee. 1880. 

** Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.”— 
Mining Jouraal of 22nd Dec., 1560. 

** The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 

cnown.’’—Commercial Daily Liet, 
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TO GENTLEMEN. 


Best Fancy Trowsers, One Guinea; Black Dress Suit, Three Pounds Fifteen ; 
Walking or Sea-side Suit, Three Guineas. 





W. 


oo @& OFS 


R & G Os, 


“TATLORS’ ASSOCIATION,” 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
(Patterns Free by Post.) 





ANALYSIS BY LIGHT. 


CROOK E 98’ 


SPECTROS COPE. 


SPENCER BROWNING AND CO, PATENTEES. 


With the kind and valuable assistance of W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., so well known for his successful 
researches upon the Spectrum, we have been enabled to produce a most efficient, portable, and convenient 


Instrument for use, and more economical in price than any other hitherto offered to the public. 


Having made an addition to the Instrument which greatly increases its power, the price will now be 
£4 10s.; with higher power, and extra adjustments, £5 5s. 


metals at the same time, £1. 





CROOKES’ 


POCKET SPECTROSCOPE 


FOR TOURISTS. 
SPENCER BROWNING AND CO, PATENTEES. 
Warranted to show the Soda Line D double. 
The size of this Instrument is only 4% inches by 2}, 1} inches thick, in Morocco case complete. 


Price, £3 10s. 


With higher power and extra adjustment, £4 4s. 


Either instrument forwarded free on receipt of remittance to 
SPENCER BROWNING & CO., PATENTEES, 111, MINORIES,$E.C. 
Established 100 years. 


Mounted Prism, for showing the spectra of two 





BUNSEN 


AND KIRCHHOFF’S 


APPARATUS FOR SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 


As Described in the Supplement to “The London Review,” May 4th, 1861, 


IS MANUFACTURED 


LADD, 


W. 


BY 


MICROSCOPE AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 


11 and 12, BEAK 


STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON'S 
CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 


TWENTY-FOUR 


FOR 


ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. 


Families will effect a great saving by 


forwarding their orders to THis EstaBLisuMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. 


The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. 


Mourning Costume of every 


description is kept Ready Made, and can he forwarded in Town or Country at a moments notice. The most Reasonable 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





O TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS AND VISES PROCURED, without 


personal attendance, expense, and trouble saved, 


u by applying to C. GOODMAN, Agent (Successor to Luran & Co. 
407, Strand, London, W.C., three doors east of the Adelphi Theat re.—N.B. “5 


Circular of Instructions Post Free. 





FINE HEAD OF HAITR, 

THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 
OWLANDS MACASSAR OIL— 
This elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in high 
repute for ite unprecedented success in promoting the Growth, 
Restoring, and in Beautifying the Human Hair. For children 
itis especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. The numerous testimonials constantly received of 
its efficacy afford the best and surest proofsof its merits. Price 
3s. 6d., 7s., 108. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle, 

Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 

*,” Ask for “ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 


| 


' 
' 
| 


| 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing —— render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s, 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers, 








ENSON’S WATCHES.— 


** Perfection of mechanism.”’—Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 
Send two stamps for ‘ Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet,’’ 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, wiih their 
rices. 
: Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 


33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 &47, Cornhill, London, E.C, 
Established 1749. 





YOR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 

LERY.—BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
free from Mercury and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 
and lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the 
only thing fit fur Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & 
BOURDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in boxes at Is. and 2s, 
See that ‘‘ Bradley’s Albatum” is on the box. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS,  &, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any ; 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch, 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every deacription;: 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, al! sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &¢.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d, 
& ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 


F. ARNOLD'S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 
86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue, 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 


DR. CORNWELL'S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


— 


yattern on 


Dr. Cornwell ranks among our very best editors of educa- 
tional treatises. We have for many years used his ‘ English 
School Grammar,’ his ‘Young Composer,’ and his ‘School 
Geography,’ as text-books ; and can testify, from daily experi- 
ence, that, in practical utility to private students, and in perfect 
adaptation to the purposes of public instruction, they cannot be 
surpassed. The four latest contributions to the editor's educa- 
tional series fully maintain his high reputation. The ‘Geo- 
graphy for Beginners’ furnishes an admirable initiation into the 
author’s more elaborate manual of ‘‘ School Geography ;’ the 
‘ Map Book for Beginners’ is equal, in point of execution, to an 
atlas of its size which we have seen; while the ‘ Book of Blank 
Maps,’ and the ‘ Book of Map Projections,’ at once suggest and 
supply the true and only data for the rational and effective 
teaching of geography. On the whole we can, with the utmost 
confidence, recommend these and the other works of Dr. Corn- 
well to all who are engaged in the education of youth.’’—Mue- 
phail’s Literary Review. 
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Lebiewws of Pooks. . 


MY SATIRE AND ITS CENSORS.* 


Every advantage seems fated to carry with it some compensating drag and 
disadvantage, and the fire of youth and talent to furnish the commonest example 
of the rule. Given early and unusual powers of mind, with the necessary ambi- 
tion to achieve anything in life, and the chances are the happy possessor will 
make a false start, and plunge into hot water. So do mettlesome steeds fume 
and fret until their spirits settle down into the sober splendour of maturity. 
Quoth Mr. Alfred Austin, our new poet :— 


** Yet it is hard to watch the years slip by 
And stand as far as ever from the sky. 
* * 


Alas! they will not trust us when we’re young, 
And when they trust us, time has tamed our tongue. 
* 7 - 


Take all you wanted.—All I wanted palls ! 
The pangs of painful waiting fill’d the void, 
The banquet comes———too late to be enjoyed 

What we least enter into in his last poem, are the flies he cuts upon the 
Premier, which appear to us quite unworthy of the young poet’s general tone. 
England never had a Prime Minister more essentially English, and Mr. Austin, of 
all others, should have been the last to bandy the thread-worn charge of flippancy. 
It is the glory of England that Lord Palmerston at his age can joke as well as 
Mr. Osborne, and in our opinion the only redeeming point to set against the too 
exclusive favouritism he has of late years shown towards the Puritanical party. 
Nor can we help regretting Mr. Austin’s violent onslaught on a few placid 
reviewers. 
his poetry so masculine and fresh, that we are not disposed to blame him too 
severely for his literary and exaggerated spleen. 

It is plain that people are now so accustomed to public criticism, that involun- 
tarily and unconsciously they make a large deduction from everything that is 
said, so that, on the one hand, those who read require a very broad outline to 
attract their attention, and, on the other, that those who write insensibly fall into 
the use of a magnifying-glass. The balance is restored between the two parties, 
but not always between them and the third person involved, namely, the criticised. 
He who falls under the focus never seems to acquiesce in its magnifying power. 

Unquestionably the article in the Atheneum was in the quintessence of quiet, 
confident disparagement, utterly pooh-poohing Mr. Austin’s talent, and treating 
a man well planted in his “tens,” as if he scarce had entered on his “teens.” 
Perhaps Mr. Austin lays himself a little open to the sort of treatment by seeming 
to caress his youth. Still, the retaliation appears to our callous apprehension 
out of all proportion to the offence. Was it worth while to drag poor Mr. Dixon 
through the whole of his career all the way down to the Atheneum? We think 
not, and turn to a pleasanter task, that of quoting some of the more genial pas- 
sages from Mr. Austin’s otherwise excellent diatribe :— 


vo? 


‘** Some, too, there be, frail worshippers of Fame — 
And these I pity, though I needs must blame,— 
Ww ho, would they, when unrecognized, but wait, 
Might grace their epoch, and themselves be great. 
Alas! worn out by patience and by pain 
They yield, and prostitute their pen for gain ; 
More and more barren wane from day to day, 

Till Genius, outraged, sighs and steals away.” 

The illustration which follows is particularly graceful, though 
itself quite commensurate with the subject :— 

** As pointers trained to hint where coveys hide 
Neath heather-clump, or tangled bracken-side, 
If after rabbits left to ramble loose 
Spoil their fine scent and abdicate their use, 
So men, designed by Nature to reveal 
Clandestine secrets for their country’s weal, 
When once with lower purpose bent on greed, 
Forfeit the nobler instincts of the breed !”’ 

At all events the simile has the merit of running on all fours. 
true enough. But necessity knows no law, and civilization marches on with 
adamant hoof. If in their indignation the Austins and Chattertons cry out 
against the blood and brains trampled out by the Juggernaut of competition, at 
least there is a consolation. Those who die, die not for a cruel chimera, but pave 
the way for the comfort of millions to come. The architects who plan new cities, 
the generals who win great battles, are comparatively few ; those who bring a tale 
of bricks, those who carry common muskets, are the great majority ; and who, 
with any reflection, will sneer them out of the field, if they do their work and lay 
no further pretence ? The use of talent and genius is, in sporting phrase, to 
“make the running.” The end of life itself is not to have genius and talent, but 
to live a happy life and to be what you are. Many things which were pure 
intuitions of genius on the part of one man a hundred years ago, are now very likely 
taught in almost every school, and help to adorn and soothe the daily life of the 
nation at large. And it is the generai diffusion among the many of the intuitions of 
genius which leads to new intuitions and new discoveries on the part of the few. 
Phose who spend their lives in the diffusion of such knowledge may not them- 
selves be glorified as individual discoverers; but assuredly to them the credit 
belongs of sowing the true seeds of future discovery. All that they can be accused 
of is, that they forego the selfish cultivation of their own originality, and are con- 
tent to secure that of some unknown bat inevitable prophet to come on a far wider 
and more fruitful basis. Again and again we cannot insist too much upon the 
maxim, that the true end of life is life itself, not genius, not talent, not pre- 
eminence. Of all unbearable predicaments, nothing much more odious can be 
conceived than that of an aristocracy of talent. Mr. Austin continues :— 

** Yet, Heaven be thanked, some critics still there be 
Blame not for pique, commend without a fee ; 

Redeem with proud hereditary (why hereditary’) taste 

An art so noble, though so much debased : 

Ww ho wield, responsible, the censor’s pen 

Like well-bred educated gentlemen. 

So long as courteous Hutton condescends 
> - * 


perhaps not in 


The lesson is 


So long as Sotheby, scrupulous, shall sit 
> * * * 


And classic Hannay, in the scorn of greed, 
Writing too well for more than few to read, \ 
* ° . * 


The critic’s art shall hold its wonted place—”’ 


* My Satire and its Consors. By Alfred Austin, Author of “ The Seas: atire.”” Wb 
waring, King William-street. 1561. a: Oise. Mee 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON REVIEW. 


Still his talent is so entirely above the usual ruck, and the vigour of | 


* poetry. 





(Vou. III. 


. . . . nor, &e., &c., ending of course with an alliteration in which “dunce” 
supplies the material at the expense of “ Dixon.” But we heartily commend the 
lines which follow to the rising generation, who threaten, we fear, to fall under the 
celebrated class of men described by a great moralist—those who, running after 
wit, tumble into nonsense. 
** Here would I gladly end. But since I seek 

The public countenance, not ‘Once a Week,’ 

And, prone to fallow meditation, shrink, 

* All the Year Round,’ from running into ink; 

Whose mind's gestation is, as labours go 

In days so strangely rapid, somewhat slow ; 

Who, ‘Youth,’ ‘tis true, not passionate © r pelf, 

Care—most of all—to cultivate myself, 

But still, at decent intervals, intend 

To strive to make Humanity my friend ; 

Who will not—though the Gods know best,—perhaps, 

Resume my pen till fruitful years elapse ; 

Let me, before I lay it down, declare 

A rage, I trust, all honest souls will share, 


*« There is a race who labour to be smart, 
To conquer nature with the tricks of art ; 
Just as fat, awkward boys, arrived in town, 
Seek Savile-row, to smooth their roughness down. 
With them all things are ‘funny;’ earth’s a ‘drag ;’ 
The sun ‘ facetious,’ and the moon a ‘ wag.’ 
Life is a ‘joke ;* the world a ‘top you flog ;’ 
Spring ‘lively ;’ morning frost ‘ you dog, you dog ;” 
A fire has ‘idiosyncracies,’ and ‘ drop 
Hot tears’ thereon from every ‘ passionate chop.’ 
Oysters are ‘delicate bivalves ;’ toasted cheese 
Is ‘ burning yellow lava,’ if you please. 
Uncle and boy they ‘curiously’ style 
* Avuncular relation,’ ‘ juvenile.’ 
Exquisite humour.” 


**O Dickens! Dickens; yours this flimsy brood.” 


We are compelled to admit that the lines which follow upon the most genial 
of modern novelists are, if melancholy, true; but they are not malicious, and 
the praise they contain of Mr. Dickens’s earlier works are full of real sympathy 
and admiration. On the whole, then, we venture to welcome the birth of another 
poet among us, and we bid him hearty speed. Poetasters we have in plenty, and 
plenty also of sickly pre-raphaelite minds too feeble to rise into the clear white 
light of harmony, above the mists and phantasmagoria which press them down 
into a moral nightmare, fondly mistaken by themselves and by their friends for 
But imaginations, at once masculine and lofty, equal to any flight, yet 
always within the atmosphere of artistic truth,—these, in our day, are not so 
plentiful. We congratulate Mr. Austin on the position he has thus early taken 
up, and we earnestly trust he may so fortify himself in it as to make it 
unassailable. 


“SCOTTISH ARCH AMOLOGY.* 


Wiritnx the last quarter of a century, Scottish antiquities have been studied 
with much zeal and ability. The author of this volume has contributed, to the 
mass of information gathered on the subject, a long series of observations of high 
value. He has made one discovery, indeed, which entitles him to the gratitude 
of his countrymen. ‘To understand the general scope of his investigations, we 
must take a hurried glance at the early history of Scotland. 

During the Roman occupation of Britain, two great walls, built in the second 
and third centuries after Christ, crossed the island from the Solway Firth to the 
German ocean, not far from the modern boundary between England and Scot- 
land. To the south of this line the inhabitants of Britain were thoroughly 
Romanized, and overspread with cities, the wealth and splendour of which is 
attested by their ruins, and the accounts of them as they appeared to the 
chroniclers of the middle ages. North of the walls dwelt Celtic tribes, who seem 
to have maintained for centuries a wild independence behind the successive 
ramparts of the Cheviot, the Lammeroor, the Ochil, and the Grampian Hills. 
The Romans made no attempt to conquer Ireland. This country lay at a much 
greater distance from the southern than from the northern part of the islands, 
where a narrow channel, in some places not more than fourteen miles apart, 
separates the coast of Down and Antrim from the headlands of Argyll and 
Galloway. Hence it may be presumed, that in these early ages, when intercourse 
was interrupted between the inhabitants of England and Scotland, a close com- 
munication subsisted between the kindred races of the latter country and 
Ireland. 

‘Towards the end of the second century Christianity penetrated into Britain, 
as it did into all the provinces of the empire, and became the religion of Roman- 
ized Britain. In 366, Ninian, a British prince of Cumberland, visited Rome. He 
remained there till 384, when he was ordained as a missionary, and sent to preach: 
the Gospel to the heathen tribes of Scotland. He crossed the Solway, and 
established his first station at Whithern, in Wigtonshire, where we are told by 
Bede that he erected “a church of stone, built in @ manner unusual among the 
Britons’’—a statement, as we shall see, of no small importance to modern anti- 
quaries. Inthe beginning of the fifth century, St. Patrick, who may be pre- 
sumed to have been a disciple of St. Ninian, is generally said to have proceede«| 
from Strathclyde to Ireland. Certain it is that a zealous Christian priesthood 
made their appearance in Ireland at the period when the Romanized part of 
Britain had been overrun by the pagan savages of Germany, and had relapsed 
into barbarism. ‘Towards the end of the fifth century, were Lrish missionaries 
attempting to establish settlements in the West Highlands. Fifty years later 
St. Columba founded the monastery of lona, whence missionaries were destined 
to proceed into every part of Europe. The life of St. Columba, written by 
Adomnan, his friend and contemporary, still exists, and may be with confidence 
appealed to for information concerning the habits of the ancient Irish monks, and 
the tribes among whom they sojourned. From it we learn that they built their 
houses generally of stakes and twigs. “The brethren of Iona,’ he tells us, 
“were sent out by the abbot to gather wands and branches for the repair of 
their dwellings, and were challenged for so doing by the pagan who owned the 
land.” From the work of Adomnan, however, Mr. Petrie, an able Irish anti- 
quary, has been able to prove that Christian priests built the round towers 
which have so long puzzled the antiquaries of Scotland and Ireland. Was it 
not then probable, from the statements of Bede and Adomnan, that in places 
where stakes and twigs were not abundant, they would erect churches of stone ? 

Mr. Petrie sought for vestiges of ancient stone buildings in Ireland, and found 


* Characteristics of Old Church Architecture in the Mainland and Western Islands of Scotland. 
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them in a class of rnde and humble edifices, called “ bee-hive houses,” in con- 
sequence of their roofs forming vaults or domes, by the gradual approach of 
the walla, without any use of the principle of the arch. It was reasonable to 
expect that similar relics would be found in Scotland, in those parts of the country 
where the old churches had not been swept away to make room for edifices of the 
Gothic period. “If any of the primitive Scottish churches exist,” said Dr. 
Daniel Wilson some years ago, “they must be looked for in localities less favoured 
than Iona by the fidelity of medievai piety or superstition.” But the Columbites 
did not confine their activity to a narrow sphere. In their boats of skin they pene- 
trated acrots stormy seas to Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe. When, in 870, the 
Norwegians first went to Iceland, they found there no traces of human civilization, 
save the crosses, bells, and books in the Irish ritual of the pape, as they called 
the monks of Iona. The thought seems to have occurred to the author of this 
volume, that a careful exploration of the remoter islands of the Hebrides might 
lead to the discovery of churches. His success has been most gratifying. He 
has discovered in various islands edifices of stone, rude and humble, no doubt, 
but yet exhibiting characteristics which show that they have been built by men 
who were alike unacquainted with Roman and Gothic architecture. On a rock 
named Sila Sgeir, far out in the Atlantic main, farther from Cape Wrath and the 
Butt of Lewis than St. Kilda is from the mainland of Uisit, the author has found 
one of these relics, of which we are happy to be able to present our readers with 
a plan and elevation. The site is well described by the author. He says :— 


“ Sula Bgeir! The sea rock of the Sulaire, or solan goose, I should fancy it means. What 
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can be said of it more, than it is a high horrent and nearly herbiess strip of gneiss, or other | 


such-like adamantine matter, scarcely one-third of » mile in extent, and so narrowed in many 
places, that in the winter-time the strepent wave must be evermore lashing over from side to 
side, and cutting up the whole mass into so many the merest of particles.” 

On a little plat, where the grass grows thick and coarse, surrounded by silvery 
crags, stands the chapel, a rough oval-shaped building, externally somewhat 
































dilapidated, as appears from the engraving. The entrance is a low and flat- 
topped doorway, with sloping jambs in the south wall. Within the walls are 
very perfect. The chamber is fourteen feet in length by about half that width. 
There is only one window—a small square one-—on the east end, under which 
there is an altar flanked by slabs, set on edge, and raised on a slightly elevated 
dais, as is shown in the plan. The vault is not constructed on the principle of 
the arch. The walls gradually approach each other from the floor as they 
ascend. Whenthey come in close proximity heavy slabs are laid horizontally 
from side to side, soas to form the roof. 

The author has been able to find no tradition of the holy man who erected 
this “teampull” on a rock, where the rabbit and the water rat can scarcely 
exist, and where, in our days, at least, sea-fowl only find a home. 

‘* Whoever he was, he was surely a hero. That the conies, who are but feeble folk, should yet 
make their houses in the rocks is indeed a fact to be thought of; but that a still feebler nature, 
burdened with fears and longing for ease, should, even in its most transcen lental flight of devo- 
tional zeal, have had the hardihood to seek out a homeona spot so morselled and wild, is 
beyond all understanding.” 

The relics which have been so carefully studied by the author are indeed cal- 
culated to give us a better acquaintance with that fervent piety, that love of 
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meditation, and that spirit of self-sacrifice which prompted the Irish mis- 
sionaries to those daring enterprises by which pagan Germany was converted to 
the faith. 

The sculptured stones and crosses of the period to which these churches belong 
have been carefully studied by the author. The part of his work which is devoted 
to the antiquities of the Picts, however, will perhaps be found the most interest- 
ing part of this volume to those readers who have not heard, from other sources, 
the memorials of this extinct civilization. Much has yet to be learned of the 
Southern Picts. The sculptured crosses and sarcophagi which have been dis- 
covered in the Eastern Lowlands of Scotland bear symbols which are found on no 
similar class of relics in any district of Europe. They exhibit representations of 
the dresses and appearance of the inhabitants at periods which may be determined 
with some accuracy by contrasting the decorations they bear with those of the 
old Irish and Anglo-Saxon illuminated manuscripts, and they bear witness to the 
high civilization of the Scottish Lowlanders of the period preceding the Saxon 
invasion of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Surprise has been expressed that 
these monuments should exhibit representations of monkeys, tigers, and other 
animals belonging to remote countries, with a skill and accuracy unknown to the 
heraldry of the sixteenth century. But the Columbite priesthood were familiar with 
what was passing in distant countries. In the thirteenth number of this journal, 
in speaking of Turpin, we adverted to the reasons for believing that the ‘‘ Adven- 
tures of Charlemagne,” a work out of which most of the romances of chivalry 
and the poems of Ariosto, Pulci, and Boiardo sprang, was compiled from the 
ballad poetry of the continent by a prior of St. Andrews, flourishing in a Pictish 
country at a period long anterior to the great Saxon and Anglo-Norman invasions 
from the south. There are other grounds for believing that a wealthy and 
prosperous Celtic people, maintaining commerce with distant countries, then 
inhabited the Scottish Lowlands. The civil wars which followed the defeat and 
death of Macbeth, in 1056, seem to have extinguished this civilization. It made 
way for a colony of Northumbrian Saxons, the forefathers of the present Scots, 
who overspread the country with a rapidity which would have been inexplicable 
had we not seen what, within less than a century, has taken place in the United 
States and Australia. 

When prosperity partially returned in the reign of David I., we find a Saxon 
people, speaking the language of Northumberland, filling all the coast towns of 
the lowlands, and an Anglo-Norman gentry settling everywhere in the country 
among Celtic and Saxon retainers. Feudalism has made its appearance, and 
churches are being built after the Anglo-Norman models. A great part of the 
valuable volume under review is devoted to the careful and minute description of 
the Scottish churches erected during the periods which follow. It is curious to 
notice the close connection between the epochs of national prosperity and the 
character of contemporary monuments. In the happy reign of King David 
numerous churches were erected in the Norman style of Gothic; but a period of 
strife followed, which interrupted the progress of architecture. The twelfth 
century terminated with the peace concluded between William the Lion and 
Richard Coeur de Lion. A period of prosperity followed, which lasted throughout 
the whole of the thirteenth century. There is much to be yet learned concerning 
the history of Scottish institutions and literature during this epoch. It was the 
age to which belong the first specimens of early English ballad poetry. It was 
the age which produced Duns Scotus, and Michael Scott, the translator of 
Aristotle’s ‘‘ Natural History.” The most magnificent ship employed in the 
seventh crusade was one then built, we are told by Matthew Paris, in a Scottish 
seaport, and doubtless by Scottish carpenters. It was, indeed, an epoch of very 
great national prosperity. Need we wonder that tothis period, that of the middle- 
pointed architecture, belong all the chief architectural monuments of Scotland ? 
In the fourteenth century the English wars broke out, and a stop was put to 
church building; hence there are in Scotland few monuments of the period 
when the Gothic architecture of England reached its perfection. The middle- 
pointed style in Scotland did not pass into the “ perpendicular” as it did in 
England; it merged into the “ Flamboyant” style of the French; a fact also 
dependent on causes to be gathered from the civil history of this period. There 
architecture remained till all further progress was stopped by the Reformation. 

It must not be supposed, from what we have said, that the author indulges in 
mere generalisations on the history of church architecture. His work possesses 
merits ofa very different kind. He has travelled over all parts of Scotland, examining 
stupid-looking church-steeples, and old and apparently uninteresting walls built into 
the fabric of modern parish churches, and he has discovered everywhere, hid under 
patchwork and modern acretions, rich specimens of carly Gothic architecture, 
which has now for the first time been carefully and faithfully represented in the 
series of engravings which accompany this volume, and make it equally important 
to the architect and the archzologist. 








THE BOOK OF GOOD COUNSELS.* 


A Book of fables is the best of story-books, for all persons of all ages take 
pleasure in its perusal. Here, then, is anew book of fables, claiming to be older 
than those ascribed to A‘sop, and containing the germ at least of one of those 
tales which have delighted thousands of Europeans, ever since they first appeared 
in M. Gaillard’s French translation of ‘The Thousand and One Nights.” The 
work from which these fables are taken is, as we are informed by their accom- 
plished translator, entitled the ‘‘ Hitopadesa,”’ a work of high antiquity and great 
authority :-— 

** The prose is, doubtless, as old as our own era; but the intercalated verses and proverbs 
compose a selection from writings of an age extremely remote. The ‘ Mahabharata’ and the 
textual Veda are of those quoted, to the first of which Professor M. Williams (in his admirable 
edition of the ‘ Nala,’ 1860), assigns a date of 350 B.c.; while he claims for the ‘ Rig Veda’ 
an antiquity as high as 1300 n.c. The ‘ Hitopadesa’ may thus be fairly styled ‘the father of 
all fables,’ for from its numerous translations have come sop, and Pilpay, and in later days 
‘Reineke Fuchs.’ Originally compiled in Sanskrit, it was rendered, by order of Nushiravan, in 
the sixth century, a.p., into Persic. From the Persic it passed, a.p. 850, into the Arabic, and 
thence into the Hebrew and Greek.” 

With the knowledge of the antiquity of the book curiosity cannot fail to be 
felt with respect to the nature of its contents. The “Hitopadesa’s’”’ fables differ 
essentially from those of “sop, Phzedrus, and others, from the manner in which 
they are narrated. In A!sop and others, each fable is a distinct story in itself, 
the action in each is simple, the characters marked, and the moral to be derived 
from each palpable. Such is not the case with the “ Hitopadesa,’”’ the fables are 
intertwined with one another, the moral frequently precedes the fable itself, and 
is made the pretext for its narration. The “ Hitopadesa” is divided into four 
parts, and the last two of these may be said to be but one fable, illustrating the 
same moral, but broken up into minor fables, with minor morals attached to 
them. So much are all the fables intermingled with each other that it is difficult 


* The Book of Good Counsels : from the Sanskrit of the ‘‘ Hitopadesa.”’ By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A. (of University College, Oxford), late Principal of the Poona College; Author of ‘‘ Griselda, 
and other poems;"’ ‘‘ The Euterpe of Herodotus,” &c. &, With LIlustrations by Harrison 
Weir. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65, Cornkiil. 1961. 
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to select a specimen of the contents of the volume, and yet no description can 
give an adequate notion of the ability with which Mr. Arnold has made the old 
Indian writer an agreeable and welcome guest in every English family. 

As we wish to induce others to receive as much pleasure as we have expe- 
rienced in the perusal of this volume, we lay before them the following fable or 
story of “The Jackal, Deer, and Crow,” premising, however, that we have 
omitted from it a second fable that is in the original embodied in it, and designated 
“The Vulture, Cat, and Birds :”’— 


‘« Far away in Behar, there is a forest called Champak-Grove, and in it had long lived, in 
much affection, a Deer and aCrow. The Deer, roaming unrestrained, happy and fat of carcase, 
was one day descried by a Jackal. ‘Ho! ho!’ thought the Jackal on observing him, ‘if I could 
but get this soft meat for a meal! It might be, if I can only win his confidence.’ Thus reflecting 
he approached and saluted him. 

«« * Health be to thee,’ — _— 

** «Who art thou?’ asked the Deer. 

ees len Small-Wit, the Jackal,’ replied the other. ‘I live in the wood here, as the dead do, 
without a friend; but now that I have met with such a friend as thou, I feel as if I were beginning 
life again with plenty of relations. Consider me your faithful servant.’ ; ‘ 

‘< © Very well,’ said the Deer; and then, as the glorious King of Day, whose diadem is the 
light, had withdrawn himself, the two went together to the residence of the Deer. In that same 
spot, on a branch of Champak, dwelt the Crow, Sharp-Sense, an old friend of the Deer. Seeing 
hem approach together, the Crow said,— 

‘* «Who is this number two?’ friend Deer. 

«« «It is a Jackal,’ answered the Deer, ‘ that desires our acquaintance.’ . 

«« © You should not become friendly to a stranger without reason,’ said Sharp-Sense, ‘ Don’t 
you know— 

‘ ‘* * To folks by no one known house-room deny, _ 
The Vulture housed the Cat, and thence did die.’ 
* * om <a 


* * 7 . - » 


“« ‘Sir,’ said the Jackal, with some warmth, ‘on the first day of your encountering the Deer, 
you also were of unknown family and character; how is it, then, that your friendship 
with him grows greater? True, I am only Small-Wit, the Jackal, but what says the 
Saw ?— 

‘* *Tn the land where no wise men are, men of little wit are lords; 
And the castor-oil’s a tree, where no tree else its shade affords. 


«“« «The Deer is my friend ; condescend, sir, to be my friend also.’ . 
‘“«*Oh!’ broke in the Deer, ‘ why so much talking? We'll all live together, and be friendly 
and happy,— 
** « Foe is friend, and friend is foe, 
As our actions make them so.’ 


“«* Very good,’ said Sharp-sense, ‘as you will;’ and in the morning each started early for his 


" own feeding-ground (returning at night). One day the Jackal drew the Deer aside, and whis- 


ered, ‘ Deer, in one corner of this wood there is a field full of sweet young wheat; come and 
et me show you.’ The Deer accompanied him, and found the field, and afterwards went every 
day there to eat the green corn, till at last the owner of the ground spied him, and set a snare. 
The Deer came again very shortly, and was caught in it, and (after vainly struggling) exclaimed, 
* I am fast in the net, and it will be a net of death to me, if no friend comes to rescue me!’ 
Presently Small-wit, the Jackal, who had been lurking near, made his appearance, and standing 
still, he said to himself, with a chuckle, ‘Oh, ho! my scheme bears fruit!) When he is cut up, 
his bones and gristle and blood will fall to my share, and make me some beautiful dinners.’ The 
Deer, here catching sight of him, eutiaimed with rapture, ‘ Ah, friend, this is excellent! Do 
but gnaw these strings, and I shall be at liberty. How charming to realize the saying,— 


** ¢ That friend only is the true friend who is near when trouble comes ; 
That man only is the brave man who can bear the battle-drums ; 
Words are wind ; deed proveth promises; he who helps at need is kin ; 
And the leal wife is loving though the husband lose or win.’ 


*** And is it not written— 


‘« « Friend and kinsman, more their meaning than the idle-hearted mind. 
Many a friend can prove unfriendly, many a kinsman less than kind : 
He who shares his comrade’s portion, be he beggar, be he lord, 
Comes as truly, comes as duly, to the battle as the board— 

Stands before the king to succour, follows to the pile to sigh— 
He is friend, and he is kinsman—less would make the name a lie.’ 


‘* Small-wit answered nothing, but betook himself to examining the snare very closely. 

‘*« This will certainly hold,’ muttered he; then, turning to the Deer, he said, ‘ Good friend, 
these strings, you see, are made of sinew, and to-day is a fast-day, so that I cannot possibly bite 
them. To-morrow morning, if you still desire it, I shall be happy to serve you.’ 

‘* When he was gone, the Crow, who had missed the Deer upon returning that evening, and 
had sought for him everywhere, discovered him, and seeing his sad plight, exclaimed,— 

** «How came this about, my friend ?’ 

‘*** This came,’ replied the Deer, * through disregarding a friend’s advice.’ 

‘* * Where is that rascal, Small-wit ?’ asked the Crow. 

‘« © He is waiting somewhere by,’ said the Deer, ‘to taste my flesh.’ 

‘“** Well!’ sighed the Crow, ‘ I warned you; but it is as in the true verse,— 


* Stars gleam, lamps flicker, friends foretell of fate ; 
The fated sees, knows, hears them—all too late.’ 


‘* And then, with a deeper sigh, he continued, ‘ Ah, traitor, Jackal, what an ill deed hast thou 
done! Smooth-tongued knave—alas! and in the face of the monition, too,— 


‘ Absent, flatterer’s tongues are daggers—present, softer than the silk ; 
Shun them! ’tis a jar of poison hidden under harmless milk ; 
Shun them when they promise little! shun them when they promise much ! 
For, enkindled, charcoal burneth—cold, it doth defile the touch.’ 

** When the day broke, the Crow (who was still there) saw the master of the field approaching 
with his club in his hand. 

*** Now, friend Deer,’ said Sharp-sense, on perceiving him, ‘do thou cause thyself to seem 
like one deaa-—puff thy belly up with wind, stiffen thy legs out, and lie very still; I will make a 
show of pecking thine eyes out with my beak; and whensoever I utter a croak, then spring to 
thy feet and betake thee to flight.’ 

**The Deer thereon placed himself exactly as the Crow suggested, and was very soon espied 
by the husbandman, whose eyes opened with joy at the sight. 

*** Aha!’ said he, ‘ the fellow has died of himself,’ and so speaking, he released the Deer from 
the snare, and proceeded to gather and lay aside his nets. At that instant Sharp-sense uttered 
a loud croak, and the Deer sprang up and made off. And the club which the husbandman flung 
after him in a rage, struck Small-wit, the Jackal (who was close by), and killed him, Is it not 
said, indeed ?— 

‘*In years, or moons, or half-moons three, 
Or in three days—suddenly, 
Knaves are spent—trzc men go free.” 


Judging of “ The Book of Good Counsels” by this specimen, it will be seen 
the characters arg strongly marked, the incidents various and well contrived, and 
that a new and valuable contribution to English literature has been made in this 
translation from the “ Hitopadesa,” by Mr. Arnold. The book is illustrated by 
the clever animal engraver, Mr. Weir, in a manner worthy of his well-established 
reputation. 





THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER.* 


IN this work a popular author returns to the same ground with which his 
merits as a writer have been already known and his fame securely established. 
In preparing for such a task as the composition of a work like “The Tower of 
London,” Mr. Ainsworth was under the necessity not only of minutely studying 
the locality but also of carefully examining all historical records referring to it. 
In the many volumes and manuscript documents connected with bye-gone 
transactions in the Tower of London or its immediate neighbourhood, the investi- 
gator lighted upon materials for innumerable tales and romances, and these 
occurring at various periods, in the times of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, the 
Stuarts, and the Guelphs, and that, too, up to the close of the last century. All 
that a practised writer had to do, amid a superabundance of materials, was to 


* The Constable of the Tower. An Historical Romance. 
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select the epoch and the personages which his own taste, judgment, and experi- 
ence apprised him would be best calculated to awaken public attention, and to 
ensure for the personages he portrayed the largest amount of public sympathy. 

The popularity of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s works hitherto has shown the 
tact with which he has made his selections, and “‘ The Constable of the Tower,” 
we entertain not the slightest doubt, will be an additional proof that his know- 
ledge of the public taste is unerring as ever. The time he has chosen is one that 
contemporary events render peculiarly attractive. We, who are witnessing 
Italy in a state of transition, who remark its public men battling for the success 
of principles which the people they rule over are not prepared, as yet, to accept 
as fully as the leaders desire to carry them,—we, who behold Italy in the first 
throes of a new “ reformation,’ conjoined with “a revolution,’ cannot but 
regard with interest an account of the men who took a leading part in similar 
events when England itself was in a state of transition, when it was passing away 
from the domination of old institutions that had been shaken but not overthrown, 
and when its most prominent statesmen were endeavouring to set up those new 
principles, by which, with a very brief interval, its policy was ever afterwards to 
be moulded. 

The reign of Edward VI. is a great epoch in the history of England, but the full 
importance which belongs to its events and personages has never been attached 
to them. The stormy reign of Henry VIII., the dire transactions of the time 
of Mary, and the glorious events that crowned the many years of Elizabeth, 
have cast into comparative obscurity the men and the deeds that were influencing 
the future of England during the brief occupancy of the throne by the boy-king, 
Edward VI. 


To Mr. Ainsworth, the public is indebted for fixing attention upon that 
neglected period. In his pages the young, pious, gentle, and scholarly sovereign 
lives again. ‘‘ The Constable of the Tower’’ opens with the portraiture of the 
last days of Henry VIII. The old tyrant, still awful as a furious lion, is an 
object of terror to all who approach him in his agony. Ambition, court intrigues, 
rivalries gather around his couch, and tremble at his aspect, even whilst they 
plan out what will be their future career, once death has removed the formidable 
tyrant from their path. With the death of Henry commences the reign of 
Edward, and at the same time what may be considered as the plot of the romance, 
which is told with a thrilling interest, and such skill that the history—the actual 
facts of history interwoven with it, seem to be but portions of the adventures that 
are narrated. In reading it, the spectator looks upon the funeral of the dreaded 
Henry, and is an eye-witness to the ceremonies by which the reign of Edward VI. 
was inaugurated. There are full-length portraits—or rather living and speaking 
likenesses of Henry VIII., Queen Catherine Parr, Edward VI., and the Atrida of 
English history—the Atreus and Thyestes of the young King’s reign-——the ambi- 
tious fratricidal “ Protector’’ and ‘“* Admiral.”’ Above all, there is in the heroine 
of the work—‘‘ the Princess Elizabeth,’ afterwards “the Queen,” a representa- 
tion as true to life and history as it is new to most persons whose acquaintance 
with the most able of all English sovereigns generally commences with her acces- 
sion to the throne; and when the indulgence of her personal inclinations was 
sacrificed to what she considered the paramount requirements of state-policy. 


A book like this, stating what is new about persons otherwise well-known, or 
freshly opening up transactions in the English annals that are deserving of more 
consideration than hitherto has been bestowed upon them—a book which com- 
bines those useful qualities with a careful study of character, and a dramatic 
power of representing incidents, is one that cannot fail of being popular. Such 
is “The Constable of the Tower,” and in order that our readers may observe how 
like to the reality is each person and incident dwelt upon in its pages, we give the 
following extract in referring to the execution of “ the Admiral,’’ whose death- 
warrant had been signed by his uncle, the young King, and by his own brother 
** the Protector :’”’— 


‘**The most trying part of the ceremony has now to be undergone, and Seymour braced his 
nerves firmly for it. Already the horrible roar of the vast multitude collected near the outer 
gate of the fortress and on Tower-hill could be distinctly heard. There was something awful in 
this sound, and for a moment Seymour felt appalled by it, but the feeling instantly passed away, 
and by the time he was exposed to the gaze of those thousand inquisitive spectators, whose eyes 
were eagerly fixed upon him, devouring his every look and gesture, and commenting upon them 
as @ Roman concourse might upon a gladiator, he was as full of intrepidity as before. Nor did 
his extraordinary powers of fascination fail him at this supreme moment. As he marched slowly 
on, looking to the right and left in search of friendly faces, loud murmurs arose among the 
crowd, cries began to be raised, many persons pressed forward, and it required the utmost efforts 
of the arquebusiers, who were arrayed in double lines all the way to the scaffold, to keep back 
the throng. 

‘** Be patient, my good friends,’ cried Seymour, waving them back; ‘ you will harm your- 
selves, and not serve me” 

** But this, instead of allaying the excitement of the crowd, increased it, and the tumult 
threatening to become dangerous, Sir John Gage, fearing a rescue might be attempted, ordered 
the guard to close round the prisoner, and accelerate their pace. This was done, and not a 
moment too soon, for the lines of halberdiers were broken in two or three places by the rabble, 
who, disappointed in their expectations of reaching the admiral, attacked the guard, wrested 
their halberds from them, and u sharp conflict ensued, in the course of which some persons were 
killed, and many others grievously wounded. Loud and fierce execrations were uttered against 
the Lord Protector, and he was denounced as the murderer of his brother. 

** In anticipation of some such disturbances as actually took place, a company of German 
lansquenets had been placed around the scaffold, and these were strengthened by the mounted 
City trained-bands, so that the place of execution was completely invested. An enormous mul- 
titude was collected. The br fl area of Tower-hill was thronged, an] in the vicinity of the 
scaffold, which stood on the highest ground on the north-west of the fortress, scarce an inch of 
ground was unoccupied. 

** Owing to the percontions taken by the Constable, Seymour was brought to the scaffold in 
safety, and when he soon afterwards mounted the steps, and appeared upon it, a tremendous 
shout arose from the beholders. 

Hitherto the day had been dull and gloomy, and at that moment a slight burst of sunshine fell 
upon him, and illumining his noble countenance, rendered him yet more conspicuous to the 
vast assemblage, whose eyes were strained towards him. Not in his proudest moments had he 
looked more majestic than he did now that he stood upon those fatal boards, nor perhaps, for 
one instant, more elated. But the smile which had played upon his features quickly faded away, 
as did the sunshine that had lighted them up, and left them pale and rigid—looking as marble. 

*“* He had been preceded upon the scaffold by the Constable and the lieutenant, together with 
Mauger (the executioner). By this time Latimer (the celebrated clergyman and Church 
Reformer) had mounted the steps, and stood beside him. No other person was allowed upon 
the scaffold. 

** It had been the Admiral’s intention to address the crowd, and for that purpose he advanced 
towards the edge of the scaffold, and, bowing to the by-standers, began to speak ; but such a 
tumult arose, and so many vociferations were raised, that his words were completely drowned, 
and he yielded—though with manifest reluctance—to the Constable's entreaties to him to desist. 
Taking off his cap, he cried in a sonorous voice that rose loud above the disturbance, ‘ Long 
live King Edward ¢” The shout was received with acclamations, followed by fresh groans and 
hootings against the Lord Protector. 

‘* Latimer then approached him, and asked if he sincerely repented his sins, and placed his 
hope in the Saviour? But Seymour, scarcely heeding him, and anxious, as it seemed, to get 
done with the scene, called firmly to the executioner to make haste, and throwing off his gown, 
revealed a figure which for symmetry was unrivalled. 

** Again Latimer approached him, and was again repulsed. 

** Seymour then knelt down, and deep silence fell upon the multitude. 

** His prayers, which did not occupy many minutes, being ended, he signed to Mauger that he 
was ready. Then, approaching the block, he knelt down beside it, took a broidered handker- 
chief, sent him by Blizabeth (afterwards Queen), frum his doublet, pressed his lips to it, and 
fastened it over his eyes. 

** At this moment Latimer advanced, and cried out in his ear, ‘ Repent !’ 

*** Away,’ cried the Admiral, ‘you distract me!’ 

** He then laid his comely neck upon the block, and the axe descended. 

**Thus perished the guilty and aspiring Seymour. According to Latimer, he died ‘ very 
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dangerously, irksomely, horribly.’ Others, however, judged him more charitably, and thought 
he made a brave ending. No doubt he suffered justiy , 

* Under the superintendence of the worthy Constable, his mutilated remains were interred 
in Saint Peter's Chapel in the Tower. ct 

“ Three years later, his brother, the Duke of Somerset—likewise decapitated—-was laid heside 
him. Eighteen months after that, the ambitious Duke of Northumberland, known in this 
chronicle as the Earl of Warwick, also beheaded, was buried in the same place, within a few 
paces of the brothers whose destruction he had contrived. 

““ The three graves may still be seen.” 

It is in thie manner that ‘‘ The Constable of the Tower” is written. The book 
is in many parts actual history, with all the charms of romance. It revives the 
memory of times and of individuals that should not be permitted to remain in 
obscurity ; and whilst it instructs the reader, also presents him with a literary 
feast remarkable for the taste with which it is arranged and the genius with which 
it is illustrated. 

“The Constable of the Tower” is one of the best of our English historical 
romances. 


MEDLZ VAL HISTORY OF WALES.* 


Tuer volume before us is not one of the most interesting or one of the best of the 
publications issued at the expense of the nation under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls. It is a very bare and meagre chronicle of Welsh affairs from the 
year 444 to 1288; and its entries consist chiefly of the slaughter in combat, or of 
the treacherous murder, of innumerable Welsh princes and chiefs, as they occurred 
year by year. The history of Wales during the middle ages is, indeed, as far as 
regards its political annals, very far from being an interesting one, as it consists, 
in agreat measure, in mere personal feuds, which paralyzed the strength of the 
people in their attempts to secure their national independence. The usual events 
are such as these :— 

“1076. Fight at Pwllgydig, in which Trahern, King of North Wales, was victor, and the 
whole family of Rhys were slain. At the end of this year Rhys and his brother Howell were 
slain by Trahern, the son of Caradog. 


“1129. Maredudd, son of Liywarch, killed bis cousin the son of Meurig; he put out the eyes 
of his other two cousins, sons of Gruffudd; and delivered his two brothers to Baldwin to be 


blinded. Hein tarn was driven from his country by Jevan, son of Owain, and slain. Madog, 
son of Liywarch, was slain by his cousin Meurig. 
1130. Jorwerth, son of Liywarch, was slain in Powis by Llewelyn, son of Owain. Llewelyn, 


son of Owain, was oculis et testiculis privatus by Maredudd, son of Bleddyn. Jevan was slain by 
his cousins the sons of Liywarch. Madog, son of Llywarch, was slain by his cousin Meurig, son 
of ——s The Abbey of Neath was founded. The same year the Abbey of Furness was 
founded, 

“1131. Meurig, son of Meurig, was treated in the same way as Llewelyn, son of Owain, in 
the previous year. Dedication of the church of St. David's. Tintern was founded. 

**1132. Jorwerth, son of Owain, was slain. Cadwallon, son of Gruffudd, was slain by his 
cousin Cadwgan, son of Goronwy. Einion, son of Owain, was slain in Nanneudni. Maredudd, 
son of Bleddyn, chief of the Powisians, died.” 

This may perhaps be called “ life in Wales in the middle ages.” These details 
of personal vengeance are enlivened, from time to time, by the mention of an 
encounter between the Welsh and the English, or between the Welsh and Danes, 
in which the Britons are usually victorious. The compiler has omitted most of 
the actions in which they experienced defeat. Under the year 1079, we are told 
that “ William, King of England William the Conqueror |, went to St. David’s 
for the sake of prayer,”—a circumstance for which we think there is no other 
authority. 

The notices of English affairs are not very numerous or important. Under the 
date 1176, we are informed that “A stone bridge was begun at London;”’ in 
fact, this was the time of the building of old London Bridge. Among the more 
curious entries in chronicles of this description, are the notices of remarkable 
natural phenomena, which deserve the attention of the man of science. This 
Welsh chronicle records several eclipses, comets, earthquakes, and meteorological 
appearances. We are told that, in 1047, the snow began to fall on the Ist of 
January and continued, without ceasing, to the feast of St. Patrick (March 17th), 
“which,” it is added, ‘‘ they called the great snow.”’ In 1166, “ At Caermarthen, 
a mad wolf bit two-and-twenty men, and they nearly all died forthwith.’ Earth- 
quakes seem to have occurred formerly in these islands with much greater 
intensity than they have displayed in more modern times. In 1248,— 


* There was a great earthquake in Britain and Ireland, by which earthquake a great part of 
the church of St. David's was thrown down, and many buildings in the country, and rocks were 
split, on the 1] Calends of March (Feb. 19).” 

The editor of this chronicle, in the true spirit of a Welshman, whose love for 
*“hoare antiquitie”’ is proverbial, would have us believe that the earlier part of it 
was compiled in the tenth century, and ascribes the earliest manuscript, which 
leaves off imperfectly, to that date. He further believes that it was originally 
written in Welsh, and he thinks that he has even discovered the bard who wrote 
it, who was no other than Geraint, the Blue Bard, brother to Morgan the Aged, 
king of Glamorgan. In that case we can only say, that a great personage was 
employed to very little purpose, in compiling a work which does him no credit, 
for there never was a more wretched chronicle than the Annales Cambria, pre- 
vious to the end of the tenth century. Surely Geraint, the Blue Bard, might 
have told us something more about the history of his countrymen than we find 
here. But Mr. Williams is a true Welsh antiquary of the old school, and is quick 
at jumping to great conclusions, and seeing great importance in small matters. 
The arguments on which he attempts to build his views as to the date and 
authorship of these Annales Cambria are of no force at all, and are not even 
worth the trouble of discussing. The earliest manuscript, to judge by the 
facsimile, instead of being of the tenth century, is, we think, not older than the 
twelfth. Nor are we quite satisfied with the manner in which Mr. Williams has 
edited his text, of the greater part of which there are two manuscripts, which he 
calls Band C. From the first of these he prints, giving the different readings 
and additions of C sometimes at the foot of the page in notes, and sometimes 
inserted in the text between brackets. Why he has not confined himself to one 
plan, giving all the additions of C in the text, or all in the notes, we cannot 
understand, nor can we sev the principle on which he makes the selection, for 
the matter of this kind which he has admitted into the text appears to us gene- 
rally inferior to that which he throws into the notes. For instance, we have under 
the year 1102,— 

** Seditio [magna) orta est inter Robertum Belleem et Henricum regem.”’ 
And immediately after, under the year 1105, 
** Robertus comes { Belem) a fratre suo Henrico [rege ) in bello captus est [et incarceratus).”’ 


To three of the additions here given within brackets we have no objection; they 
are unimportant, and are the mere additions of a scribe who thought he was 
* Anuales Cambria. Edited by the Rev. John Williams ab Ithel, M.A. Published by the 
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improving the book he was copying; but the other { Belem] is decidedly a blun- 
der. The scribe aforesaid having seen the name Belleem in the passage a little 
preceding, imagined that the chronicler was still talking of the same individual, 
and thought to make the meaning more clear by adding the surname ; but the 
“‘ Robertus comes,” captured on this occasion by King Henry, was not Robert de 
Belesme, but Robert Courthose, Duke of Normandy; and Mr. Williams ought, 
moreover, to have known, that Robert de Belesme was not the brother of 
Henry I. This addition to the original ought certainly to have been thrown into 
the notes at the foot of the page. 








CHEAP TELESCOPES.* 


WHATEVER tends to diffuse knowledge amongst the mass is a benefit to man- 
kind, and tends also to the elevation of our race. Mechanical powers and chemistry 
have so cheapened in our land the necessary requirements of life that every pro- 
perly-conducted and enterprising workman in it can obtain such comforts for his 
humble home as, a couple of centuries since, would have been deemed luxuries 
in the habitations of the wealthy. 


Wherever and whenever the necessary and useful is attained, the work 
is not stopped but its progress is continued into luxury. The steam-engine 
attained the first results when it gave the means of rapid transit for passengers 
and goods; it has gone beyond in its pleasure-trains and holiday-excursions, 
Chemistry produced first useful substances from coal, such as gas and coal-tar; 
it has gone beyond, and now offers us the hues of the most beautiful of flowers. 
The philosophical instrument-maker has as hitherto been labouring at high 
prices for the few; he has begun, one would almost say, at the other end, were 
it not that those few for whom he has been working are, in truth, the world’s 
workers, who have been doing for the world good work which the world has 
been very careless about while it has been doing, although it has not neglected 
to avail itself quickly of their labours when completed. Such especially has been 
the case with astronomy; the workers in that science have been few, the instru- 
ments extraordinarily expensive; and yet penny almanacs predict every chang- 
ing phase of the planets, of the sun, the moon, and stars ; eclipses are announced 
years before they happen, and the sailor guides his ship by the positions of stars 
which have been carefully calculated for him. 


Astronomy is daily taught in our schools; and the mysteries of the solar 
system,—the mountainous, atmosphereless condition of the moon,—the different 
densities of Saturn, Venus, Jupiter, Mars, and Neptune, and the numbers of 
their satellites,—the burning condition of the sun’s photosphere, and the 
gigantic spots which burst out in it,—are discussed in reasonable manner by 
thousands who have never seen but few, ifany, of these objects through a telescope, 
and perhaps never will, if philosophical instruments maintain their present 
expensive rates. 

The greatest discoveries in science have not been, however, always made with 
the best and most expensive instruments. Lister, Trembley, Ehrenberg, worked 
with inferior microscopes; and many of the best microscopists of the present 
day use their best instruments only on the best occasions,—that is, very rarely. 
So with astronomers. Lord Rosse’s telescope is not necessary on every occa- 
sion ; the greatest mass of work isdone with smaller instruments. 


Far less expensive instruments than those now in use by amateur astronomers 
would suffice to show the rings of Saturn, the inequalities of the moon, the 
satellite of Jupiter and his belts, the spots on the sun, the nucleus and sector, 
involucra and jets of comets, and some of the more distant of the double 
stars, such as Castor. It were something accomplished, indeed, were we to have 
the means of showing these to school-boys ; and what would do for them would 
do for men to work with. The higher attainments and extreme perfection in a 
telescope are totally disproportioned to the cost of that additional perfection over 
what is the cost of producing what is ordinarily useful ; and, moreover, this extra- 
ordinary perfection is needed only by men of the highest attainments. To those 
of ordinary capacity and education who take up science for recreation, it is, if 
not useless, at least unusable; they have that which they cannot employ without 
that devotion to study which they will not, because they cannot, give ; and thus 
a good cheap telescope would convey instruction to thousands, and spreading 
widely a love for astronomy, would spread as widely and deeply a novel and 
increased adoration for the great Creator whose boundless and inestimable 
power is so magnificently and unsurpassably displayed in the unlimited realms of 
space. 

Of the two little books Mr. Slugg has produced, “The Stars and the Tele- 
scope” and ‘The Telescope, its Construction and Use explained,” having seen 
and read them, we can speak in the highest terms of them, as conveying in the 
simplest and clearest manner the essential instruction requisite to be imparted to 
beginners. Of Mr. Slugg’s telescopes we cannot speak from our own knowledge ; 
but if telescopes, with metal stands, magnifying 70 times, can be made for two 
pounds, and telescopes of 200 for six pounds ten, capable of good work, Mr. Slugg 
has done that in which we would willingly aid him by giving his results all the 
publicity in our power. Cheap microscopes we know are made and sold, and 
when bought are found to be worthless. It is not the cheapness obtained by 
mediocre workmanship and inferior materials, producing imperfect or defective 
results, that we advocate, but the cheapness attained by simplicity of detail and 
by the best workmanship up to the extent of what is really necessary and useful ; 
and such instruments can be made whenever there is sufficient demand for them 
to be made in quantities. 

An electric-light apparatus now costs at least sixty guineas, but were our 
streets lighted by them they would probably be made for five pounds apiece. Now 
every integral piece has to be made by hand to a modelled pattern, then machinery 
would cut them out by thousands. So with telescopes and other instruments of 
intellectual study ; when cheapness places efficient instruments in the shop 
window for the mass, the mass will walk in to buy ; but the mass are not shee) 
who will follow the dupe who first buys, and can only give his testimony to 
having been cheated. It was Mr. Slugg,who some three years ago gave, through 
the Times, the notion of a tin-tube telescope, of which so many availed themselves 
at that period, and temporarily made for themselves; the gratification which the 
popular appreciation of his suggestion gave him seems to have instigated him to 
the production of practical instruments at prices which would render them attain- 
able by even working men, and which would make astronomy what it ought to 
be—a household science. 


* The Stars and the Telescope; a familiar Introduction to Astronomy. By J. T. Siugg. 
Manchester: Ireland & Co., and John Heywood; London: Simpkin & Co.; Smith & Son. 
1860, 
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